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Lost minutes are never regained 


INUTES that are lost in unneces- 

sary machining and assembly op- 
erations, or lost in the unit production 
of parts that are adapted to multiple 
production, have a disturbing way of 
turning up as lost dollars on the balance 
sheet. 


In hundreds of factories where Bakelite 
Molded is used, lost minutes are no 
longer a production problem. Metal in- 
serts may be solidly embedded; threads, 
bosses, holes and lettering accurately 
formed in one Bakelite molding opera- 
tion. Machining is eliminated and as- 


sembly operations reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


With Bakelite Molded the multiple pru- 
duction of like parts is entirely prac- 
tical, and it is also quite common prac- 
tice to produce from four to two dozen 
or more parts in a single molding opera- 
tion. 


We invite manufacturers to enlist the 
cooperation of our engineers and re- 
search laboratories in applying the ad- 
vantages and economies of Bakelite to 
your own product. A copy of Booklet 
43, “Bakelite Molded,” will be mailed 
promptly on request. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. 


BAK 


REGISTERED 


——_——————————————————————————————————— , 
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Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd St. 


103 Dufferin St., Toronto, Can. 


LITE 


“U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ontario, 
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A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the camtal ““B” is the numencal sign for infinity, or unlimited 


quantis; 





It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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And by productive, we mean 
safe... growing... yield- 
ing a return that really builds 
up your capital quickly, surely. 
You can avoid costly mistakes 

. can profit as others are, 


Simply buying sound stocks or 
bonds is not enough. The best 
securities bought at the wrong 
times usually register a loss, 
sometimes for years. Buying 
more speculatively, without 
sound advice, is even more haz- 
ardous, because this adds to 
the risk of picking the wrong 
time to buy, the greater one of 
choosing unsound securities. 
So, many people really are 
squandering their money when 
they think they are building for 
the future. 


Investment success is 


readily possible 


Contrast with this the results 
that some thousands of indi- 
viduals—operating on a basic- 
ally sound and carefully guided 
investment plan—are securing. 
These people are largely the 
intelligent persons who have 


" iy VESTMENTS . 


are they 


PRODUCTIVE? 


that there was available a 
source of information that for 
decades had produced results 
for other private investors. 
They found that industrial 
leaders, banks and bankers and 
thousands of other forward 
looking men were making con- 
sistent profits through it... 
in short, they discovered that 
Brookmire Service is a reliable, 
tested investment guide. They 
subscribed and as clients tes- 
tify toits value—the basic sound- 
ness of its research—the clarity 
and definiteness with which all 
suggestions are presented. 


Facts.... not guesswork are 
behind these results 


The following results are typical. 
In 1926 some 70 stocks wererec- 
ommended. The net gain at re- 
cent prices, was 765 points. 
Bond recommendations simi- 
larly were successful. For the 
9 years ending in 


resulted . . . in ten months.‘‘Had 
I kept in closer touch with you 
it would have been more.”’ 


Advice on investments 
is available now 


There is no reason why you 
should refrain from learning 
about this Service. We have 
ready to send you a description 
which outlines its scope and 
the ways in which you can 
use it. And with this. data 
we will include current bulle- 
tins that analyze security con- 
ditions now, that discuss the 
outlook for prices . . . whether 
they will be higher or lower. 
These bulletins will tell you 
briefly, definitely, clearly, what 
action should be taken now— 
whether to buy—sell or hold. 
Simply mail the coupon. The 
information—booklet and bul- 
letins — will go forward to 
you by the next post. 





1925, oneclient who 
kept a record show- 
ed an annual aver- 
age return of 26%. 
A letter just received 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 





decided, after a few costly in- 
stances, that tips—gossip—and 
the advice of well-meaning 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me—without obligation—the invest- 
ment advice mentioned above... . your bulletins 
and a description of Brookmire Service. 


from another says 
that with $2,428.25 


invested on Brook- SB2 

friends are not a sound basis on : , : i 
which to invest their mone mite advice on April 

y: 24, 1926, a little Addr OSS eeeeececcnnnnsnnneeccceneneeetennnnccennnnee 


Investigation revealed tothem more than 30% gain 
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Consolidated Laundries Corporation 


614% Convertible Gold Notes 
DUE APRIL 15, 1936 
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SECURITY: Senior obligation of the largest corporation in this essential 
industry—$2,400 net tangible assets behind each $1,000 note. 


TT 


EARNINGS: For 1926 and running currently in excess of eight times 
interest requirements. 


i: 


E CONVERTIBILITY: Long term conversion into attractive dividend pay- 

ing capital stock, with exceptional opportunity for profit. 

3 SINKING FUND: Corporation to retire $100,000 principal amount of notes 

= each year beginning April 15, 1928. 

2 Price 100 and Interest 

: Write for further information 
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The Most 


Outstanding Achiew 


in Chevrolet 
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‘Never before so pl y fine car 
features at such low prices: 


In developing the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet and announcing it at 
amazing new low prices, Chevro- 
let achieved the outstanding tri- 
umph of its long and successful 
history. 


Overnight, these new and su- 
premely beautiful cars were hailed 
as the greatest sensation of Amer- 
ica’s greatest industry, with thou- 
sands thronging the salesrooms of 
Chevrolet dealers! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, pan- 
eled and finished in attractive 
shades of lustrous Duco... smart- 
ened by narrowed front pillars, 
upholstered in rich and durable 
new fabrics . . . completely ap- 
pointed, even to the door handles 
located in the center of all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent beauty 
of the bodies themselves are cer- 
tain new features of design pre- 
viously regarded as marks of dis- 
tinction exclusive to a few of the 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SV a. ks oe 


leaders in the high price field... 
heavy full-crown one-piece fen- 
ders, bullet-type lamps and “‘fish- 
tail” modeling, which lends a dis- 
tinguished sweep to the rear deck 
contours of the Roadster, Coupe 
and Sport Cabriolet. 


A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous 
Chevrolet motor, assure powerful, 
smooth performance over even a 
longer period of time. A full 17- 
inch steering wheel, coincidental 
steering and ignition lock, im- 
proved transmission, a larger more 
massive radiator, new gasoline 
tank with gauge, new tire carrier 
mounted on the frame and rigidly 
braced—all these are also stand- 
ard equipment on the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet. 


As a result of this extraordinary 
value, Chevrolet dealers every- 
where are enjoying a steadily in- 
creasing volume of sound, profit- 
able business. 
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The Med 
Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet Hiftory 


Qhe Coach 


‘595 


Ghe Touring $ 52 5 
ie 625 
ghe ih Door § 69 5 
ss ‘715 
a eee ; 145 
¥2 Ton Truck a. 395 
1 Ton Truck “a 495 
All Prices Fob Flint Michigan 


Balloon Tires standard 
equipment on all models. 


In addition to these low 
prices, Chevrolet’s delivered 
rices include the lowest 
andling and financing 


charges available. 
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N further discussion of “Trade 

Cycles,” Paul Clay, whose reveal- 
ing and remarkable series in collabor- 
ation with John Moody begins in this 
issue, will point out that there are so 
many variations in every phase of 
every business cycle that the four- 
phase formula (running through 
prosperity, liquidation, depression 
and recovery, and so on in endless 
movement) “possesses only a small 
degree of practical usefulness.” He 
adds: 

“Indeed in our opinion the four- 
phase cycle as usually defined is a 
description of the unessential and 
incidental features of the trade cycle, 
and not of the essential or funda- 
mental character thereof.” 

Throughout the series, Mr. Clay 
will continue with philosophic power, 
based on experience and success as 
a statistician with Mr. Moody, to em- 
phasize the psychological factors in 
trade movements, and to make it 
clear to the business thinkers of Am- 
erica that “mechanical or automatic 
forecasting by use of trade cycle for- 
mulas or indexes or both is never 
likely to become feasible.” 

It is a big subject handled by big 
men. 


ROM time to time economists 
have emphasized the possibilities 
of an ultimate oil shortage in Am- 
erica. Under the auspices of the 
American Petroleum Institute a sur- 
vey has been made of oil supplies in 
other lands. It has been found that 
the great oil resources of Venezuela 
will provide the present generation, 
even with the increasing use of oil 
engines of every kind, all the oil 
America and the rest of the world 
can consume. 
An authoritative article on Venezu- 
ela’s oil reserve is being prepared for 
ForBEs. 


66 HY Youth Yearns for 

Yi New York,” is the title of 
an article written for Forses by Wal- 
ter T. Diack, chief secretary for New 
York City, of the Y. M.C. A. An- 
other official of that organization, 
E. A. Hungerford, who is also active 
in the united campaign of advertising 
the churches of America, is writing 
an article for us on “The Auto’s Ef- 
fect on Religion.” He is convinced 
that the effect is favorable. 


ANY of the best writers, in- 
cluding our poets, are finding 
inspiration in business. Berton 
Braley, who has written for Forsss, 
and whose poems have appeared in 
many other magazines, will give our 
readers new interpretation of affairs. 
Herbert Gay Sisson has written 


for us a vision of Industry with its 
“call to men bare-armed and fresh of 
soul”—on the page “Thoughts on 
Life and Business” in this issue. 

S. E. Kiser, noted poet, whose 


work has appealed to millions of. Am- -. 


ericans, is now writing for ForBes. 


N interview with Haley Fiske 
on “Charting Human Rela- 
tions” will appear in an early issue. 


N an article, “The Man Who 

Started Industrial Research,” 
Herbert Casson tells the story of how 
Lord Kelvin in his laboratory in Glas- 
gow University developed the modern 
spirit of research. It was the Kelvin 
laboratory methods that taught fac- 
tory managers to test their raw ma- 
terials. Kelvin, too, taught the world 
to classify data. Food, baseball, fin- 
ance, health, customers, works, mar- 
kets, Casson points out, have now 
come under scientific scrutiny. The 
Eastman Kodak Company has a 
$150,000 laboratory, the Western 
Electric a staff of 1,000 doing re- 
search work; the Bell Telephone 
System an immense laboratory em- 
ploying a force of 3,665. This art- 
icle will appear in an early issue. 


XECUTIVES everywhere will 

be interested in an article on the 
foreman problem and employment, 
being written for us by Earl B. Mor- 
gan, manager of the employment and 
service department of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 


OLLOWING the article by 

Senator. Arthur Capper, we will 
have a contribution from Dr. Robert 
Stewart, Dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Nevada, who 
writes with authority. He says: 
“What is urgently needed just now 
is the development of new uses other 
than food for the products of the 
farm,” and that “fortunately this is 
occurring in several important in- 
stances.” 

One of these new products is fur- 
fural, which prior to 1922 was a 
chemical laboratory curiosity. Only 
a little of it could be had and it cost 
$30 a pound. In 1926 it sold for 
15 cents a pound in 60,000 pound 
lots in tank cars! 

Furfural, which penetrates wood 
with remarkable ease, is an antisep- 
tic similar to carbolic acid, and of 
great value as a germicide and fungi- 
cide in the dressing of wounds of 
valuable trees. It is also used to 
flavor tobacco! Also as a solvent for 
shoe leather, dyes and leather dress- 
ings, and for nitro cellulose. It may 
find abundant use in the lacquer in- 
dustry. 


“Being an aldehyde, furfural j; 
readily converted,” Dr. Stewart adds 
“into numerous other chemical com. 
pounds having great value and use 
in industry.” The article dealing with 
this and other new products from the 
farm is a revelation. 


AVID BRADLEY CARSE, 

consulting engineer who has 
been on advisory, committees of the 
International Harvester, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, and J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and has desigried and manv- 
factured labor saving machinery, has 
written us an article setting forth that 
strikes in the coal fields and similar 
upheavals of labor is a struggle 
against invention and doomed to de- 
feat. His article is illustrated by 
photographs showing the unequal 
contest of labor, single handed, 
against monster machinery. 


OBERT HOBART DAVIS, 

better known as Bob Davis, for 
years editor-in-chief of the Munsey 
publications, has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for viewing the American 
scene. 


Many of his vivid “recollections” 
are linked with the events of to-day, 
and his interpretation of affairs is dis- 
tinctive both in wit and understand- 
ing. 

We are happy to announce that 
“Bob” Davis is preparing some of his 
vibrant articles for Forses that will 
reveal the intensely “human” charac- 
ter of business. 


RED B. ARTON of Ohio has 

written us a sprightly article 
which might be entitled “How A. N. 
Marquis Got into Who’s Who.” It 
is a short story of the career of the 
publisher of this most popular of bi- 
ographies. The article tells, too, how 
the names of business men are find- 
ing a way into the American Alman- 
ache de Gotha, recognition being not 
in the amount of millions amassed 
but in the real service the leader has 
rendered. 


UDSON C. WELLIVER, liter- 

ary assistant to both President 
Harding and President Coolidge, has 
through his White House career a 
wide acquaintance with public men. 
He was also located in London for 
a time as correspondent. 


Mr. Welliver is now secretary of 
the American Petroleum Institute. 
He will entertain and instruct the 
readers of ForsEs, as an occasional 
contributor. One of his authoritative 
and comprehensive articles will soon 


appear. 
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Why America Prospers 
—The Outlook 


which ebbed a little after the 

turn of the year, has again 
risen perceptibly, but not spectacu- 
larly. So has sentiment. 

Just why does this country continue 
to enjoy greater prosperity than any 
other country on earth? 

In the United States our national 
wealth has increased and is increas- 
ing on a scale without parallel in his- 
tory—from $320,800,000,000 in 1922 
to $355,300,000,000 in 1925, is the 
latest authoritative estimate. Divi- 
dend increases have been unprece- 
dentedly numerous and the April 1 
disbursements reached a new peak. 
On our stock exchanges quotations for 
stocks average higher than ever be- 
fore and for bonds higher than at any 
time in recent years. Our supply of 
gold, capital and credit is the envy 
of the world. Unemployment here 
is little of a problem and real wages 
are the best ever enjoyed. Savings 
bank deposits, building and loan 
funds, insurance policies all are mul- 
tiplying as nowhere else on earth. So 
is ownership of stocks and bonds by 
employees. More and more workers 
are acquiring their own homes. — 

Education, travel, recreation, 
amusement, vacations, luxuries—all 
abound as never before. Our rail- 
roads are enjoying pronounced pros- 
perity. So are nearly 
all our public utility 


MERICA’S tide of prosperity, 


By B. C. Forbes 


motion pictures, motor trucks, ma- 
chinery, come under this category. 

A much more intelligent and com- 
prehensive explanation of our pros- 
perity has just been prepared and 
presented by the British Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Commission which 
spent three months here investigating 
conditions. This capable body re- 
ports that chief among the factors in 
our success are mass production, in- 
telligence, standardization and sim- 
plification of design, friendly rela- 
tions between Capital and Labor, pro- 
hibition, a concentration of manufac- 
ture, trusts, cheap electric power, im- 
mense natural resources, machinery, 
adaptability to changing conditions, 
huge domestic market unhampered by 
internal tariffs, installment buying 
and the protective tariff. : 

Workers in this country accept ex- 
periments toward reducing the cost 
of production, having always found 
that the result of lower costs has been 
increased consumption and conse- 
quently more employment. Manage- 
ment is ready to recognize the ability 
of individual workers by paying 
higher wages for higher output and 
in many cases of grading them ac- 
cording to their skill. The adapt- 
ability shown by all engaged in in- 
dustry to promote efficiency and 
productivity and eliminate waste par- 


ticularly attracted their attention. 
The Commission found also that 
our organized labor is adapting its 
organization to meet changed condi- 
tions and that relations on the whole 
between Capital and Labor are en- 
couraging to both. While advising 
caution in adopting installment buy- 
ing on a larger scale, the Commission 
found that it aided American pros- 
perity by increasing the home market. 
Prohibition’s “economic effect has 
been very great by the diversion of 
large sums of money to savings and 
the purchase of commodities and by 
increasing the regularity of attend- 
ance at work,” says the Commission. 
It was greatly impressed by our in- 
dustrial research laboratories and by 
the exchange of information regard- 
ing industry between Chambers of 
Commerce and between organizations. 
One problem we have not yet 
solved, namely, the establishment of 
satisfactory prices for our major 
agricultural products. Politics are 
hardly likely to furnish a genuine so- 
lution. The basic solution probably 
lies in a continuance, for a time, of the 
drift of population away from the 
land and into urban communities 
where employment can be found in 
producing those things which we can 
sell against the world more success- 
fully than we can sell raw farm 
products producible in 
abundance elsewhere. 





enterprises. Our pub- os aa 
lic debt is rapidly be- 3-6 


ing reduced and our 


national taxes low- 3°5 

ered. 3°4 
Often it is said that 3-3 

we owe our prosper- 

ity to our unmatched 3-2 

natural resources. 3°14 

Yet our world lead- 

ership is notable in 3-0 

manufactured prod- 2-9 

ucts which represent, 

in their finished form, 2°8 

far more labor than 2-7 

Taw material — auto- 2°6 


mobiles, typewriters, 
telephones, radios, 





U.S.PIG IRON PRODUCTION 





1925 


1926 


If the stock market 
be functioning as a 
correct forecaster of 
economic prospects, 
we are approaching 
a period of still great- 
er prosperity. 

Yet in the highest 
financial and business 
circles I find marked 
hesitation in venturing 
forecasts of what the 
second half of the 
year is likely to bring. 
A continuance of pre- 
sent-scale activity is 


1927 reasonably assured in 








the second quarter. 
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The lowest prices m 


PIERCE-ARROW 


history 


Never were Pierce-Arrow motor cars so distinctive and aris- 
tocratic as they are today. @ Never before has it cost so 
little to own and operate a Pierce-Arrow. @ Yet, on ac- 
count of the recent price reduction, the Series 80 five-pas- 
senger Brougham is now selling at $2495. at Buffalo—tax 
extra. @ Other popular models of the Series 80 line are 
priced below any previous figure. 





5-Passenger Brougham 


xm $2495 


—a reduction of $500! 
The Runabout, now $2495 —a reduction of $400! 


Also new low prices on the 5-passenger 
Standard Sedan and the 4-passenger Coupe 


All prices at Buffalo, N. Y., tax extra 








Pierce-Arrow Series 80 cars have hand-ham- 


gine . . . Houdaille double-acting shock 
mered aluminum bodies covered with 14 absorbers . . . special Pierce-Arrow four- 
coats of nitro-cellulose lacquer. Luxurious wheel safety brakes. 14 to 17 miles per 
appointments . . . silver finish hardware... _ gallon of gasoline, 15,000 to 18,000 miles per 


handsome vanity cases. Wide range of color set of tires. Nation-wide Pierce-Arrow flat- 
and upholstery choices. 7o-horsepower en- rate service effects great Operating economy. 


Special Pierce-Arrow. payment plan makes ownership easy 


Tue Pizrce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What Is the Solution ? 


Why Farmer’s Problems Are 
Business Man’s Problems 


By 


HY is the busy man interest- 
ed in farm relief measures, 
such as the McNary-Haugen 

bill, recently vetoed by the President, 
or some other measure of like design 
aimed to improve agricultural con- 
ditions ? 

I am asked that question more and 
more, especially by the executives of 
large industrial corporations who in 
increasing numbers find something 
wrong with their sales in the South 
and the West. 

That might be answered simply 
by saying that what is good for the 
farmer is best for the business man, 
because there is hardly a business 
or an industry that does not depend 
directly or indirectly on agriculture. 
Besides the food that our farmers 


United States Senator from Kansas 


produce to sustain the life of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States, the exports of a surplus of 
cotton, corn, wheat, pork, and many 
other such staples, pay for the im- 
ports of hundreds of foreign com- 
modities needed in our basic indus- 
tries and without which the manu- 
facturing interests of the country 
would nearly perish. 

Consider, for instance, the milling 
industry of the country, dependent 
upon the farmer’s wheat; the meat- 
packing establishments, dependent 
upon the animals he raises; the great 
cotton textile industry, dependent 
upon the raw staple produced in the 
South; the leather industry on hides, 
and so on. What would become of us 
if the agricultural industry, the back- 
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bone of all other industries, should 
actually break down? But such an 
answer would be too general; the 
busy business man wants to know 
more. He wants to know first what 
is wrong with things on the farm; 
what relief should be applied; and 
just how it is going to affect his own 
interests. 

First, let us go into the farmers’ 
problem, as it exists to-day, gradually 
lengthening the odds against him as 
compared to organized manufactur- 
ing industries, organized labor, or- 
ganized finance, and organized trans- 
portation. Of course, the tariff pro- 
tects certain of our large manufac- 
turing industries; the Government 
has stabilized railroad rates; labor 
unions have pretty effectively fixed 
a high wage-scale; while price-fix- 
ing of interest rates is one of the 
chief functions of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. 

In contrast to these stabilizing fac- 


_ tors which have done much to reg- 


ulate and minimize the risk in those 
primary interests, the great farming 
enterprise of the United States is 
working without any such broad 
helps and without any other com- 
prehensive checks or control systems 


Hon. Arthur Capper, 
United States Senator 
from Kansas, and one 
of the country’s leading 
authorities on agri- 
culture. 
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in the marketing and production 
of crops. 

The McNary-Haugen bill and 
others proposed would apply prin- 
ciples already adopted in other basic 
industries to the agricultural busi- 
ness of the country. 

Boiled down, the one great diffi- 
culty is that in a business sense farm- 
ing is no longer profitable. When 
we have made farming a fairly pay- 
ing business, its troubles will be 
over. 

A highly-expensive and top-heavy 
system of distribution is agriculture’s 
basic ailment. An army of passers- 
on takes nearly three-quarters of the 
consumer’s dollar, while farm dol- 
lars so obtained are only 80 cents 
by comparison with dollars made in 
all the other basic industries, as we 
see from the following figures: 

In 1924 prices paid to farmers 
were 26 per cent. above pre-war. But 
wholesale prices of farm products in 
cities were 42 per cent. higher, while 
retail prices were 50 per cent. higher 
still. The effect of this disparity was 
to drop the farmer’s actual cash in- 
come below the already too low agri- 
cultural level. 


Farmer Not Benefited 


In 1925, when a short crop in Eu- 
rope made farm prices temporarily 
better, prices paid to farmers were 
44 per cent. above pre-war. But the 
farmer’s living costs were 68 per 
cent. higher. The farmer’s taxes 
were 112 per cent. higher; and his 
building costs 102 per cent. higher. 

Farmers are glad to see a high 
standard of prosperity along the 
Great White Way, because such af- 
fluence enables them to sell a greater 
quantity of their products. But they 
feel that such living standards should 
be passed around. And there is an 
increasing belief that that can be ac- 
complished in part by bringing the 
average level of farm prices back 
into the pre-war ratio with the level 
of non-agricultural products through 
some agency which shall remove the 
farm surplus from our domestic mar- 
kets—a surplus that unnecessarily de- 
presses the whole supply because of 
an unorganized system of individual 
and haphazard marketing of crops. 

Some such plan has worked out 
well in the regulation of the Brazil- 
ian coffee crop. 


Lack Organization 


Under measures of protection, 
manufacturing, banking, transporta- 
tion, and general business, have pros- 
pered amazingly. The only fly in 
the ointment of national prosperity 
is agriculture. 

The farmer is doing his best to 
work out his own problem and is 
making commendable progress, in 
spite of economic handicaps. Our 
experience since the war has brought 
the lack of organization into great 


prominence. During the years when 
business was organizing its corpora- 
tions and other devices for collective 
action, and while labor was perfect- 
ing its organization machinery, the 
farmer neglected to do so. And 
when the after-war crash came, un- 
organized agriculture paid for its 
neglect. 

Independent, individual competi- 
tive marketing is costly to agricul- 
ture, which produces in small units 
and ships most of its crops to mar- 
kets within 30 to 60 days after ma- 
turity. Strong speculative interests 
take advantage of such a situation. 
It was the purpose of the McNary- 
Haugen bill to prevent that, by care- 
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tal, the Kansas Daily, the Kan- 
sas City Kansan, Capper’s 
Weekly, the Household, and a 
large chain of farm magazines 
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he is a practical farmer, oper- 
ating a large farm. 

In 1914 Mr. Capper was 
elected Governor of Kansas, 
and re-elected in 1916 by the 
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1918 he was elected United 
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jority, and in 1924 he was re- 
elected by 271,000, the largest 
majority ever given to a Kan- 
sas candidate for any office. 
He ts looked upon as one of 
the soundest leaders of the 
Farm Bloc in Congress. 








fully safeguarded regulation, so that 
the production and distribution of 
farm products would meet with the 
checks and balances more or less sci- 
entifically applied now to big busi- 
ness. This was to be done by gov- 
ernment aid, the same as railroad and 
banking units were officially helped. 

The railroads of the country are 
allowed to increase rates until they 
get a return of 6 per cent. upon in- 
vestments, appraised liberally. But 
the American farmer last year earned 
only 3.5 per cent. on an investment 
that had shrunk to a third since 1919. 
The farmer’s earnings, including 
management and family labor, has 
decreased from an average per fam- 
.ily forthe whole country of $1,570 in 


that time to $648 a year,*which’ 


means only 30 cents an hour as 
wages for a man with a team of 
horses. What a startling contrast to 
wages paid in other lines! 

Last year the producers received 
about ten billions of dollars for the 
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products of the farm, while consim- 
ers paid approximately thirty bil- 
lions therefor. The spread was en- 
tirely too great. The farmer did 
not get a fair share of the products 
of his labor. The shrinkage in the 
amount invested in farming opera- 
tions throughout the country totals 
$2,500,000,000 annually— while in- 
vestments in non-farming enterprise 
rapidly expand. This remarkable 
phenomena looks like a bad omen to 
me. I am not surprised that an 
increasing number of large corpora- 
tion executives are beginning to 
wonder what all this farm relief agi- 
tation is about. 

The kernel of the whole agricul- 
tural problem is in the difference be- 
tween the value of what a farmer 
sells and what he buys. 


Production Cost doubled 


The official figures show that what 
a farmer sells will bring only 30 per 
cent. more than before the war, but 
the average selling price of non-ag- 
ricultural commodities the farmer 
must have is 54 per cent. higher than 
before the war. The difference be- 
tween the 30 and 54 per cent. is the 
handicap agriculture has to contend 
with. And just as such handicaps 
have been removed by artificial meas- 
ures in other primary industries, so 
we believe, it can be done for the 
farmer. In fact, I feel that will have 
to be done sooner or later to avert 
a national crisis. 


The farmer’s cost of production 
has more than doubled in the last 
ten years, while he receives no such 
proportional increase in price for his 
products. He has not been able, as 
the railroads and other organized 
industries have, to pass on these in- 
creased costs to the consumer. In 
smaller countries, such as Denmark, 
Holland, Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, agriculture is pretty well 
organized for self-protection. But 
here in the United States it is such 
a Gargantuan monster that it will 
take Government assistance to get the 
situation under control. As things 
are to-day, the American farmer must 
sell his product both at home and 
abroad in competition with farm pro- 
ducts produced in other countries 
where living standards are lower, 
while the American manufacturer 
has to sell only his exportable sur- 
plus under such conditions. 


Middle-Men Make Profit 


The farmer, on the other hand, 
with no comprehensive system of 
control, has to accept a price for 
what he sells here at the level es- 
tablished by the export surplus—a 
price fixed by foreign producers who 
live on a lower scale. The middle- 


men of the country buy from the 
farmer on such export price basis, 
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all that spread—$20,000,000,000 be- 
tween what the American public pays 
for it and the $10,000,000,000 the 
aggregate of American farm crops 
annually netting the farmers—going 
into the cost of distribution! 

Here are a few important Kansas 
figures by way of illustration: In 
1912, farm hands were paid $20 to 
$25 a month with board; they now 
get from $40 to $50. The cost of 
transporting wheat has jumped from 
11 cents per bushel to 24 cents in 
that time. It now costs $130 per 
car to ship hogs to market, whereas 
it was only $45 before the war. 


How Expenses Have Risen 


Taxes have gone up in that period 
from 60 cents per acre to $1.72. A 
gang-plow cost $50 in 1912; now 
the price is $125; grain-binders have 
gone up from $120 each to $245, and 
so on, in nearly every manufactured 
thing a farmer must have. But what 
he has had to sell has not done so 
much catapulting skywards, for 
wheat that was worth 85 cents a 
bushel in 1912 is worth only $1.20 
on the average now, corn is about the 
same as then, while hogs have ad- 


vanced only from 8 to 11 cents a, 


pound. 

If our farming business is to be 
recognized and put on a modern 
footing, it must have a better mar- 
keting system. This system should 
be in control of the producers who 
are now subject to the highly or- 
ganized devices of big business in- 
terests which have both the dispo- 


Keeping a straight line on this job is a “harrowing” job, but these fine caterpillar tanks are doing the job to perfection. 


sition and the tacilities to buy tarm 
products at prices in absolute disre- 
gard of productive costs. 

Agriculture must set up and use 
selling machinery comparable to that 
which other business has found neces- 
sary. And the farm interests of the 
country will continue to complain 
until some such adjustment takes 
place. 

That covers pretty well two phases 
of the subject mentioned in the be- 
ginning. First, what is wrong with 
the farmer; and, second, what rem- 
edy is to be applied. Regarding num- 
ber one, I am sure I have made my- 
self clear. On two there may still 
be some doubt. But as for myself, 
and the large agricultural group I 
represent, we feel that we should get 
some measure of protection at the 
hands of the government the same 
as other national economic groups 
do. And when it comes to the third, 
how such relief will affect the aver- 
age business man himself, ‘think 
that the answer to that can néw- be 
brief, in view of what has gone: be- 

fores. .% 

The farm population of the United 
States numbers about thirty-five mil- 
lions—one-third of the whole. It 
does not take a very wide stretch of 
imagination to speculate on the re- 

‘sults if the farmer got a dollar or 
so an hour, as the average union la- 
borer, with no capital invested, does. 
It would automatically create a new 
buying power that would amount to 
more than our exports to all the 
world. 

Basic manufacturing interests have 


been protected, as I have set forth; 
commercial credit and banking have 
been stabilized by the Federal Re- 
serve Act; the railroads have been 
bolstered up by the Commins-Esch 
Act; and labor has been fixed by the 
Adamson law, all something extra 
economic to help what are consid- 
ered important and basic groups. The 
farm bloc files no obection to any 
of those. They are good, all of them, 
but it is not good for the farm group 
to be left out in all this “fixing.” 
And it is not good for the rest of 
them that we are. 


The Remedy for Over-Production 


We are in a period of over-pro- 
duction in this country—in_agricul- 
ture as well as industry. This can 
be remedied only by goodwill, a bet- 
ter understanding, and by teamwork 
all along the line from the raw to 
the finished product. And it is in 
the interest of fair play only that I 
speak for the great food-producing 
area of the United States. When 
the business interests of the country 
fully appreciate, as they should, that 
it is to their own interest to right 
the farmer’s ills as speedily as possi- 
ble over-production will become less 
of a specter. It is not a question of 
over-production as much as it is a 
problem of poor distribution. And 
by equalizing things, as I have herein 
suggested, the exchange of goods and 
services of the one for the goods 
and services of the other, the basis 
of all business, is facilitated, which 
is the only sort of prosperity we 
know of. 

















Transporting alfalfa in Texas. 





It certainly cannot be said that this farmer is lacking in efficiency! 
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Introducing John Moody and Paul Clay*" 
—Authors of New Series on Forecasting 


USINESS success depends 
largely upon being able to see 
ahead clearly. 
Can the outlook usually be read 
correctly ? 
Has business forecasting become a 
science f 
This much at least can be said: 
The analyzing of economic trends, 
if it cannot always be done with as- 
tronomical accuracy, has been raised 
above the realm of the astrologer by 
certain painstaking students who 
have devoted their life to 


By B. C. Forbes 


ligently interpreting business and fi- 
nancial conditions has been due to 
his special ability along this line. 
Personally I regard him as one of 
the ablest economists in this country, 
for, besides being a thorough acad- 
emic student, he knows how to apply 
fundamental principles practically in 
a far more business-like and sensible 
way than the average university 
professor of economics. He is a very 
deep student, and has a remarkable 
capacity for absorbing statistics and 


ten books on economic subjects, and 
in recent years has been entirely te. 
sponsible for most of the economic 
literature and studies of business and 
financial conditions which have been 
put out by our organization.” 

The economic and forecasting sys. 
tem which Moody’s uses in forming 
forecasts and opinions regarding 
stocks, the bond market, money mar. 
kets and trade conditions was worked 
out in Mr. Clay’s department. This 
forecasting system consists of a whole 





the subject. 

Forges readers are to 
have the rare privilege of 
enjoying the fruits of the 
mature labors of two lead- 
ing authorities in this 
field, John Moody, presi- 
dent, and Paul Clay, chief 
economist, of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service. 

Mr. Moody’s record is 
unique. After financial 
training in Wall Street, he 
founded, twenty-seven 
years ago, “Moody’s Man- 
ual of Industrials,” and, 
from small beginnings, has 
built up a business which 
would now sell for mil- 
lions of dollars. Bankers, 
investors, little or large, 
trustees of big estates and 
others gladly pay sums 


running well into six 
figures .per year for 
Moody’s service. For 


analyzing and supervising 
their investment holdings, 
banks, trust. companies, 
trustees, millionaires and 
other investors gladly pay 








series of index unmbers 
for the measurement of 
economic forces, and these 
forces might be regarded 
as the symptoms of the 
trade situation. The in- 
dex numbers were devised 
and constructed upon a 
definite formula, arrived 
at through elaborate re- 
searches. The forecasting 
of this organization is 
done by Mr. Clay. 

You will probably recall 
that Paul Clay was one of 
the star witnesses in the 
recent famous govern- 
mental suit to collect addi- 
tional taxes from Senator 
Couzens and others who 
sold their Ford stock to 
Mr. Ford eight years ago. 
So thoroughly informed 
did the investigators find 
Mr. Clay, and so highly 
was his expert views and 
analyses regarded, that 
Mr. Clay was kept on the 
stand three days. 

This was no new role 
for him. He began tes- 
tifying as an expert in 








from $200 to thousands of 
dollars a year. “Moody’s 
Ratings” are everywhere 
accepted as standard, 
Moody’s business has so 
multiplied that to-day it 
occupies occupies two floors in a 
large building in the financial dis- 
trict and employs almost 200 work- 
ers, many of them highly trained ex- 
perts. 

Mr. Moody’s right-hand man and 
his collaborator in the ForsEs series 
is thus described by Mr. Moody: 

“Mr. Clay is our chief economist, 
and the head of our Economic De- 
partment. He has been connected 
with our organization for more than 
a dozen years, and unquestionably 
a great part of our success in intel- 


John Moody 


President of Moody’s Investors Service and recognized as one 
of the country’s leading investment authorities. 


correlating them in proper and logical 
form. 

“It has been due to his efforts en- 
tirely that we have succeeded in the 
past half dozen years in working 
out fundamental formulae for in- 
terpreting business statistics which 
up to date at least have proven to be 
almost perfect in results. 

“Mr. Clay approaches many prob- 
lems in an original way, independ- 
ently of rules laid down by other 
economists, and, in my opinion, in 
a more logical way. He has writ- 


financial cases twenty 
years ago. In 1923 he ap- 
peared before the Inherit- 
ance Tax Commission in 
Washington in a tax case 
involving $1,500,000—and 
succeeded in saving the client $1,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Clay’s writings have been used 
as textbooks in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


What business men, investors and 
others want to learn is how to do 
their own forecasting. 

The main object of this series of 
articles is to show them exactly how 
to proceed. 

Could any more timely, worthwhile 
service be rendered our readers? 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


Psychology a Powerful Factor—Trade Cycles Merely Expression of Human 
Behavior and Motives in the Business World—Guides for the Fore- 
caster—New Business Trends Originate in Minds of Men 


done successfully, must rest 

upon a foundation of psychol- 
ogy. In this series we shall repeat 
little of the voluminous and com- 
mendable writings’ upon 


Bene se forecasting, to be 


By Paul Clay 


Economist of Moody’s Investors Service 


tions in the sequences or chains of 
events. No two business cycles were 
ever alike; and even the set-up or 
arrangement of business history into 
cycles—a cycle being some specified 


the World War fit right into certain 
cycle theories; and even if they had 
occurred at any other time, they 
would have been fitted in just the 
same. Perhaps there is no such ~ 

thing as chance; but 


forecasting which have 
been published during the 
past few years. Our aim, 
rather, is to deal with rel- 
atively untouched phases 
of the subject, phases em- 
phasized in our minds by 
our own experience of the 
past twenty years in giv- 
ing counsel regarding the 
future of financial mar- 
kets. Quick reversals in 
the outlook for bonds, 
stocks or money have sev- 
eral times been witnessed 
during these two decades ; 
and in every instance 
these quick reversals in 


the financial situation have * 


been the business expres- 
sion of slow and orderly 
changes and developments 
in the psychology or the 
state of feeling which pro- 
duced those reversals. 
Ironclad trade cycles 
and rules of forecasting 
have suffered many fail- 
ures; and while we would 
all like to find such sim- 
plified rules, it is probably 
impossible. The seemingly 
insuperable obstacle is 
that one cannot fit human 
action to a mould or for- 
mula. Most of the busi- 
ness forecasting systems 
consist, in brief, of cer- 
tain selected data tabulat- 
ed and arranged in index 














Movements of the Past Not 
Guide to Future 


‘“< T is practically impossible,” says 

Mr. Clay, “to find any reasonably 
good precedent for the business condi- 
tions of any one date. 

“Doubtless the first thing to do is to 
recognize that all past sequences, 
cycles, or chains of develeopments, no 
matter how regular they appear, have 
been more or less matters of chance. 

“A trade barometer or index number 
portraying ary phase of business may 
repeat the same series of movements 
for fifty years and then suddenly stop 
doing so. . : 

“Consequently, one must seek to get 
at the causes of business movements. 

“And these causes are psychological. 


“Business is made by business men, 
not by economic graphs. 

“The stock market itself, which is 
supposed to be more fortuitous than 
anything else, discloses striking evi- 
dence of the power of psychology in 
business.” | 














to say the least inthe ob- 
jective world as we know 
it, there is no chance ar- 
rangement so, fortuitous 
but that diligent and imag- 
inative students can find 
orderliness in it. 

If business experience 
went through never end- 
ing cycles of inflation, de- 
flation, depression, pros- 
perity and inflation, fore- 
casting would be perfect- 
ly easy. But the mind of 
man, or free will, if you 
please, is the force that 
frequently distarts the se- 
quence. There is a con- 
stant action and interac- 
tion between economics 
and psychology, trade con- 
ditions and mental condi- 
tions, or business and sen- 
timent. By sentiment we 
mean the kind that results 
in the placing or with- 
holding of orders for 
goods and commodities. If 
sentiment as to a continued 
rise in the price level be 
wildly over-optimistic, 
buying for future require- 
ments will be heavy, it- 
ventories will over-ex- 
pand, and credits will be- 
come inflated; but if, 
under precisely the same 
objective economic condi- 
tions, such sentiment be 


numbers which show various trends. 


These studies are useful and enlight- 
ening; but in order to forecast by 
means of them one needs to know 
what is going to happen next and 
that is a question to which the whole 
past history of business gives only 
a partial or doubtful answer. 

In other words, the possibility of 
forecasting is limited by the varia- 


but more or less flexible sequence— 
‘is partly arbitrary. Even such or- 
derliness as there is in the business 
cycles of the past has been to a con- 
siderable extent the result of wars, 
inventions, discoveries, and other 
fortuitous developments which really 
had no relation to the secquence or 
cycle itself. 

For example, the Civil War and 


lacking, the whole sequence will fail 
to occur. 

But trade conditions also act upon 
sentiment. If, as in the Summer of 
1921, it be found that raw material 
costs are so low as compared with 
the values of finished goods that the 
profit or gross margin between. the 
two is very wide, this wide possible 
profit will include optimism no mat- 
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ter how black things look. But if, 
as in the Spring of 1923, it be found 
that labor costs are rising fast and 
are pulling material costs up with 
them, then future profits become 
doubtful and this doubt is sure to 


induce discouragement. Such was 
the chief hidden cause of the 1923- 
24 trade reaction. 

Therefore, a study of forecasting 
properly begins with an examination 
of the causes of the variation and ir- 
regularity of trade cycles. These 
causes are many. War, for example, 
has a business cycle of its own which 
is sure to interrupt and set aside the 
ordinary trend of events. The war 
cycle consists, briefly, of a slump in 
trade and security prices when the 
war comes on; then a short period 
of depression and discouragement ; 
next, war orders and increasing pros- 
perity; then general inflation; and 
finally some sort of a depression or 
sharp trade reaction when the war 
business is disappearing. 


Influence of New Discoveries 


Discoveries and inventions, too, 
tend occasionally to distort the cycle. 
The invention of the steam engine, 
of electric power, and of the gaso- 
line motor must have had a consid- 
erable influence. Discoveries such as 


those of great bodies of gold and sil- 
ver ore and coal are less important 
because they so rarely occur. In the 
aggregate, however, discoveries, in- 
ventions and wars must have had a 
very great influence upon cycles. 


Another disturbing element is to 
be found in political conditions, in- 
cluding legislation. The wave of rad- 
icalism which swept this country and 
the world in the Autumn of 1922, 
almost dominated the course of trade 
for two years. The silver legislation 
and its consequences was probably 
the greatest single influence in the 
course of American trade from about 
1882 to 1897. Political sentiment is, 
in fact, among the very strongest 
of psychological and economic forces. 
At times it sweeps everything before 
it. The waves of conservatism 
which manifested themselves in our 
elections of 1900 and 1924 exten- 
sively influenced the course of trade. 

Furthermore, there is a powerful 
interaction between trade on the one 
hand and politics on the other. Each 
in turn acts as a disturbing or direct- 
ing force on the other. It is a well- 
known principle that in any country 
prosperity makes votes in favor of 
the party in power, while adversity 
makes votes in favor of the opposi- 
tion party. The whole history of 
American elections conforms rather 
consistently to this rule; and so it 
is that sometimes trade depression 
creates political radicalism, while at 
other times radicalism depresses 
trade. 

In view, then, of all these distort- 
ing influences, and of all the conse- 
quent variations in trade cycles, or 
saqnenees, what is the forecaster to 
do! 

Manifestly he may as well give 
up the idea of discovering any sim- 








plified chain of events or path of de- 
velopments for business to follow 
consistently. There is no such thing. 

Indeed, upon close analysis it is 
practically impossible to find any rea- 
sonably good precedent for the bus- 
iness conditions of any one date. 

Doubtless the first thing to do is to 
recognize that all past sequences, 
cycles, or chains of developments, no 
matter how regular they appear, have 
been more or less matters of chance. 

A trade barometer or index num- 
ber portraying any phase of business 
may repeat the same series of move- 
ments for fifty years and then sud- 
denly stop doing so. 

Consequently, one must seek to get 
at the causes of business movements. 

And these causes are psychologi- 
cal. 

Business is made by business men, 
not by economic graphs. 


Power of Psychology 


The stock market itself, which is 
supposed to be more fortuitous than 
anything else, discloses striking evi- 
dence of the power of psychology in 
business. 

A close examination of bear move- 
ments would show that any market 
which becomes clearly oversold ac- 
cording to statistical methods will 
promptly and sharply rally, no matter 
how pessimistic people feel. An over- 
sold condition is merely one which 
results from precipitate and ill-con- 
sidered selling under the influence of 
fear; and an oversold market is al- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Forecasting 


“The pickings ain’t goner be so easy as they used ter be.” 
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No Place for David Harum 
in Modern Trade 


Scientific Buying and Selling,” Says Albert L. Salt, President of the Graybar 
Electric Company, and One of the Biggest Buyers in America, Has 


Eliminated the Old-Time Trader 


COW iin is the biggest 
thing that is happening 
in the world of trade?” 
I asked Albert L. Salt. 

“The elimination of the trader,” he 
said. 

Mr. Salt speaks with authority. He 
is the president of the 


By Charles W. Wood 


wits some exercise. Even if a man 
had a reputation for being shrewd in 
his business deals, there were always 
a number of buyers who were rather 
eager to match their shrewdness 
against his. But that time has 
passed. We are living in an altogether 


principle. In modern business the 
customer’s welfare is the salesman’s 
chief concern. He must study the 
needs of the customer, and he must 
discover the best possible way in 
which those needs can be supplied.” 

Mr. Salt, needless to say, is no 





Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, the largest distribu- 
tors of electric supplies in 
the world. He is said also 
to have been the world’s 
champion buyer, his pur- 
chases for the Western 
Electric during the 45 
years in which he was as- 
sociated with that organi- 
zation aggregating many 
hundreds of millions. 

But he is not a trader. 
The traditions of the 
trader, he says, have no 
place in the modern organ- 
ization. We still speak of 
“the world of trade,” but 
that is not the name for 
it. Bartering and hag- 
gling had their place in 
the pre-machine age, but 
they are being supplanted 
now by scientific buying 
‘and selling. 

“I con remember,” Mr. 
Salt remarked, “when the 
best horsetrader in the 
village was looked upon as 
a natural-born business 
man. They were interest- 
ing characters too—those 





dreamer. Neither is he a 
reformer, and he did not 
enter business with any 
grand determination to put 
it on a higher ethical 
standard. He went into 
business in order to make 
money; and it was as a 
practical moneymaker that 
he gained recognition. 

“I didn’t mean to 
preach,” he said. “I was 
simply noticing what is go- 
ing on. The slick chaps 
are all going down and out, 
and the fellows who are 
shrewd and far-sighted 
enough to give the best 
service they can, and to 
look constantly for ways 
in which the customer can 
be served to even greater 
advantage, are fast coming 
into control of American 
industry. 

“It was up to the cus- 
tomer, according to the 
accepted ethics of the old 
days, to look out for his 
end of the deal; and any 
one who was_ smooth 
enough to make him buy 
more than he could af- 








David Harums of the old 
days—but there is little 
place for them in modern 
life. The ancient duelists 
were doubtless interesting 
characters, too, but they 
would not fit very well 
into the present order of 
things. 

“The trader,” Mr. Salt explained, 
“was a salesman who depended for 
his profits upon outwitting the buyer. 
In the days when the majority of 
people raised the bulk of their neces- 
sities on their own farms, this did 
not work so badly. People went to 
market often, in the old days, with 
the express intention of giving their 


Albert Lincoln Salt 


President of the Graybar Electric Company, began his 

career as temporary office boy in the New York office of 

the Western Electric Company. He advanced step by step, 

and, in 1913, was elected vice-president. When the Gray- 

bar Electric Company was formed in January, 1926, to 

take over the business of the supply department .of West- 
ern Electric, Mr. Salt was elected president. 


different world to-day. 

“The aim of the trader was to buy 
things for less than they were worth, 
and to sell them for more than they 
were worth—buying when desperate 
necessity compelled people to sell and 
selling when desperate necessity com- 
pelled them to buy. In modern busi- 
ness we have almost reversed that 


ford to buy, or to buy 
something he didn’t want 
in place of something he 
did, was supposed to be a 
good business man. It was 
obvious, of course, that 
this type of business man 
was a menace to the pub- 
lic; but it was not quite so 
obvious for a good many years that 
he was a menace to business. 

“An inevitable economic law, how- 
ever, made this obvious in time. Only 
the merchant who satisfied his cus- 
tomers survived. The horsetrader, 
and the man who still attempted to 
do business under the horsetrading 
tradition, soon ceased to figure much. 
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Mr. Salt, of course, did not wish it 
understood that it was all quite as 
simple as that. Business evolution is 
a highly complicated procedure; and 
the world does not wake up at a par- 
ticular moment and abandon practices 
in which it has been engaged for cen- 
turies. The traditions of the trader 
still survive, more or less; but where 
they survive more, business isn’t do- 
ing very well; and where they sur- 
vive less, it is. 

The organization of “Graybar” is 
a phenomenon of the present day 
which has proved a puzzle to many 
theoretical economists. No one ques- 
tions its soundness. The circum- 
stances of its organization and the 
character of the men in control com- 
pel universal confidence. But in a 
day when mergers seemed to be the 
rule, it was strange, to say the least, 
that one of America’s greatest and 
most successful industries should vol- 
untarily dissolve into separate, inde- 
pendent organizations. “Graybar” 
had been a selling department of Wes- 
tern Electric which was devoted 
chiefly to the manufacture of _tele- 
phone and telephone apparatus. What 
was the idea behind this decentraliza- 
tion? At a time when co-ordination 
was being stressed as never before, 
what advantage could there be in div- 
orcing the selling department from 
the manufacturing end of this huge 
industry and launching a giant job- 

















Mr. Salt with his guide at his favorite sport of fly fishing at his Summer home 
in Sullivan, Maine. 


bing house into America’s economic 
life? 

The answer is best found, it seems, 
in Mr. Salt’s interpretation of the 
new salesmanship. ‘‘Graybar” is in- 
dependent, apparently, not with the 
idea that it can now look out for 
No. 1 and let the rest of the world 
look. out for itself, but that it may 
be in a better position than ever to 
look out for all concerned. 

For there is no such thing as inde- 
pendence in the Salt theory of mo- 
dern civilization. Everybody, in 
fact, is becoming more and more de- 

















An example of the modern methods employed at the Graybar distributing 
houses. Shipments are weighed automatically on their way to the shipping 
platform. 





pendent upon everybody else. The 
producer and the consumer are inter- 
dependent; both are dependent upon 
the distributor, and the distributor is 
dependent upon both. No one inter- 
est can be harmed without inflicting 
injury upon all. Shut down the fac- 
tories and consumers must quit con- 
suming. Interfere with consumption 
and producers can no longer produce. 
Both, meanwhile, are utterly depend- 
ent upon the distributor. Abolish 
“the middleman” and you will destroy 
industrial civilization. 

But the meré trader must go. That 
is the note which Mr. Salt is stressing 
in the business world to-day. It is 
not the distributor, but the trader who 
does not understand the inexorable 
laws of distribution, who is the great- 
est drag upon our prosperity. The 
man who is out to get without giving 
is still furnishing us with about all 
the trouble which we have. 

“But how may we get rid of him?” 
I asked Mr. Salt. 

“How can we hang on to him?” 
was his rejoinder. Mr. Salt laughed 
merrily, with a laugh which seemed 
to express something deeper. than 
mere optimism. It expressed a great 
faith in the facts: and the facts show 
that the trader is being eliminated. 


Moving in Right Direction 


“T am glad we do not have to de- 
pend upon any great moral move- 
ment,” he said. “And I am glad that 
it isn’t necessary to launch any poli- 
tical hullabaloo. So long as we have 
any great considerable number of 
people expecting to get rich by tak- 
ing advantage of other people, there 
must still be a great deal of failure 
in the world, regardless of what laws 
we pass or what high-sounding ethical 
principles we may preach. But when 
people find out that that is not the 
road to success, their problem will 
be solved; and the greatest thing 
about. this new America is that so 
many Americans have already found 
this out. The others will surely learn 
in time.” 

“In some thousands of years?” I 
asked. 
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“There has been a complete revolu- 
tion in American industry during the 
past twenty years,” he answered, “and 
things “are moving..faster .than ever 
just now. Add that up‘yourself and 
see how it comes out. I do not: pre- 


far we will advance during the next 
decade: but if we learn how to keep 
from smashing ourselves up in war, 
there is no reason why we may not 
look for the establishment of perma- 
nent prosperity. 


David Harum’s Motto 







“One industry after another in Am- 
erica is co-ordinating to give the ut- 
most possible service to everybody, 
and these are the very industries 
which are recognized as most suc- 
cessful. The old-time trader has al- 
most entirely disappeared from the 
electrical industry; and there is an 
almost mad passion apparent every- 
where to give more and more electric 
service. This has not come. about 
through politics. It has not come 
about through the elimination of the 
middleman, for the distributor of 
electric supplies is playing quite as 
importaat a part in the whole process 
as the producer. All that has hap- 
pened is due to the discovery of the 
service principle—to the discovery 
that David Harum’s famous amend- 
ment: to the Golden Rule was not the 
last word in American wisdom. 


““Do unto others as they would 
like to do to you—and do it fust’, 
was David’s motto. It was a pretty 
good motto, at that, for a horse- 
trader, but it would never do for 
modern industry. It never resulted, 
so far as I know, even in a scientific 
distribution of horses.” 

Scientific distribution means much 
to Mr. Salt. It seemed at first that 
he was talking about a fair price or 
more economical methods in the ship- 



















tend to know, of course, just how-: 







































A typical stock room showing con- 
veyor belt as an integral part of the 
rack, 
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Efficiency in loading. A crane carries ths conduits from the stock room and 


deposits them 
ment of goods, but he was talking 
about keeping factories running, 
about analyzing customer _ needs, 


about standardization and about a 
hundred things seldom associated 
with the responsibilities of a distribu- 
tor. 

Dozens of factories, he explained, 
in various parts of the United States, 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
the products which “Graybar” is 
handling. One who did not under- 
stand the principles of scientific dis- 
tribution might suppose that Gray- 
bar would buy from those factories 
which offered the best price and let 
it go at that. But that is not the 
whole story. Looking for bargains 
might not be the most economical 
principle after all. If manufacturers 
cannot make a profit on their out- 
put, they are likely to close down, 
and distributors cannot do a thriving 
business with factories which are 
closed. 

If the factories work intermit- 
tently, moreover, they cannot manu- 
facture to advantage. The trick, as 
the new style distributor sees it, is 
to keep them running steadily so that 
all may manufacture in the most eco- 
nomical way. If the distributor can 
organize the market properly, and 
arrange his orders on an all-the-year 
plan, the ultimate cost to everybody 
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the truck. 


may be reduced to a minimum. 

“Price is not the most important 
thing in distribution,” says Mr. Salt. 
“The most important thing is the ac- 
tual cost in terms of human life. 
Since human life consists mostly of 
time, it is the time it takes to manu- 
facture and distribute things which 
the distributor must think of first. 
People want things when they want 
them. The baby wants his bottle 
while he is still a baby, and giving him 
a bushel of bottles a little later in 
life would not do at all. Contractors 
want their wire and conduit delivered 
at the proper moment. Delivering 
them much ahead of time only ties up 
capital, and delivering them too late 
ties up everything. The whole prob- 
lem is one of co-ordination—getting 
the things that people need to the 
place where they are needed at the 
exact time when the need may be 
best supplied. 

“If that is done, by whatever sys- 
tem it is accomplished, there will be 
prosperity. If it is not done, there 
wfll be confusion. It is up to the 
distributor mostly to work out this 
problem. If the distributing organi- 
zations now in existence do not work 
it out, they will soon follow the old 
horsetrader into well-deserved ob- 
livion.” 
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SLAVE DRIVING 
in 


FORD FACTORIES 


PICTURED BY 


FORD’S OWN WORKERS 


By B. C. Forbes 


mendation have followed the 
outspoken statements in our 
last issue concerning the activities of 
Henry Ford and his organization. 
One Detroit man—not a Ford 
workman—ridicules the idea of any 
person who has not made a billion 
dollars attempting to publish any- 
thing critical about a person who has 
made a billion. Since there is only 
one billionaire in America, there is 
nobody in the whole country justi- 
fied in commenting upon that bil- 
lionaire |! 
As a matter of fact, our article 
simply reported what the writer dis- 
covered and was told by responsible 


(J rendation have # and com- 





What Ford Workers 
Say 


ERE are given two 

letters from Ford 
workers. They are sam- 
ples of many received. 
The output of condemna- 
tory letters from Ford 
plants, it has been the ex- 
perience of this publica- 
tion, exceeds that from 
any other plant or plants 
in America. The reader 
must judge for himself 
whether the statements 
made by the two workers 
here quoted are true or 
false. The conditions they 
portray certainly are not 
pleasant. 














people: during his visit to Detroit. 

None of the statements then pub- 
lished compare in harshness with 
those received direct and unsolicited 
from Ford workers. 


The truth is that the writer dur- 
ing recent years has received com- 
plaining letters from a larger num- 
ber of Ford workers than from the 
workers of any other organization in 
America. 

Read this from a workman who 
sends his name and address but who, 
for publication purposes, signs him- 
self, “A Ford Worker, or better per- 
haps, A Former Ford Slave”: 


“If ever there was a corporation 
that needed an investigation for the 
public good it is Henry Ford’s de- 
plorable conditions of killing the soul, 
spirit and body of his employees. 
I never came across a more brutal 
lot of hard-boiled, ignorant and 
slave-driving foremen in all my ex- 
perience in factories in the past 
twenty years. It is nothing but a 
continual speed-up and driving from 
Monday morning to ‘Wednesday or 
Thursday night. The men and 
women on the way home from work 
slump down in the busses and street 
cars so near dead that they often go 
half-a-mile beyond their destination. 

“You have no doubt heard a lot 
about Ford’s five-day week with six 
days’ pay. 

“This is nothing but ‘molasses to 
catch flies.’ 

“The men getting six days’ pay 
for five days’ work you can count 
on the fingers of your right hand. 
The last production job I was on was 
being speeded-up so fast that they 
were getting out almost five days’ 
production in three. 








Henry Ford as a Doctor of Engineering, 
an honorary degree conferred upon him 


by the University of ‘Michigan. 


“Did the workers benefit? 


“I say not! It was the gold- 
hoarding Henry as always. 

“When three ministers from the 
pulpit condemn his killing practices 
and the State does nothing to pre- 
vent the crushing of the workers 
there must be something wrong. 

“Not so very long ago during a 
crime wave in Detroit, Henry—who 
is all ‘virtue’—stated that he would 
put five thousand boys to work so 
as to prevent them from getting into 
mischief. What did he do? He 
began laying off men with families 
who had worked for years, earning 
around seven and eight dollars a day, 
and replaced them with the boys at 
$3.20 a day. He did not inform the 
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public of this end of his advertise- 
ment. 

“There is absolutely no co-opera- 
tion whatever. One foreman advised 
me that the company did not believe 
in co-operation, but followed a policy 
of damning the men, which is cer- 
tainly true. 

“In some departments they even 
try to regulate the nature of em- 
ployees, and they are watched in the 
rest rooms. One of the greatest 
curses at Ford’s is the lodge button 
and playing of favorites. If you are 
a K.K.K. in a Catholic department 
(no matter how efficient you are) 
you are out of luck. The same holds 
good reversed, etc. A man or woman 
that cannot forge to the top with- 
out pull or influence is poor timber, 
as well as a curse to the willing hard 
worker. 

“I hope I will live to see the day 
that some concern will come out and 
be the start of relegating this damn- 
able practice to the scrap heap where 
it belongs. 

“To give you an idea of the kind 
of driving bosses Henry employs, 
during the*shake-up of the past four 
months, some who were discharged, 
getting $600 a month, could not get 
work elsewhere at $25 a week and 
were glad to get back at six and 
seven dollars a day. It is the un- 
pardonable sin in the Ford Motor 
Company for a worker to offer sug- 
gestions that not only better condi- 
tions for the workers, but save the 
company money as well. A man or 
woman not working on production 
is constantly at fear he or she will 
make a slight mistake, and be pun- 
ished by being transferred to pro- 
duction. This alone speaks for the 
curse. 


Injured Employees Turned Out 


“If Henry Ford will get his fa- 
mous ‘Peace Ship’ out of dry dock 
and load it up with Commonsense, 
Humanity and Brotherly Love, and 
cruise through his Highland Park 
and Fordson plants, I believe that 
the Ford car can come back. As 
it is now in Detroit, the butchers, 
grocers, druggists and shoe mer- 
chants, as well as organized labor, 
are boycotting his cars. I under- 
stand labor is doing so in various 
parts of the country. 

“You wrote about the Ford slump 
some time ago. Now you may know 
a little more as to why the slump. 

“When employees are injured, 
usually they are thrown out and new 
ones employed. I entered the service 
of the company four years ago in 
perfectly good health. I am to-day 
crippled to a certain extent, having 
undergone one operation for hernia, 
with another pending. All time lost 
as well as hospital bill was borne 
by myself. This speaks well for 
Henry Ford and the Workingmen’s 
Compensation Law! 





Ford Bows To 
Clamor 


_ HE storm aroused by 
Ford’s cut-throat 
competition against retail 
grocers, butchers, etc., be- 
came so fierce that he de- 
cided to back down. The 
indignation, at first con- 
fined to the Detroit dis- 
trict, was spreading to 
merchants in other parts 
of the country, and a 
widespread boycott of 
Ford cars and trucks was 
threatened. Ford’s de- 
cision to close his retail 
stores to the general pub- 
lic was announced imme- 
diately after “angry pro- 
tests were made at a 
meeting of 1,000 members 
of the Michigan Retail 
Merchants’ Association.” 











“I was crippled in loading trucks 
with heavy supplies. Although the 
foreman in charge begged for a load- 
ing crane for two years, he was not 
given it, as the increased cost would 
have prevented the superintendent 
from getting an increase in salary. 

“T claim Henry Ford is guilty of 
criminal negligence. 

“If you ever come in contact with 
Henry Ford, you have my permis- 
sion to show him this letter, and 
should he deny it, I stand ready to 
prove to you that every word I have 
said is true and a lot more. I can 
produce plenty of men and women 
to verify my statements.” . 
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C. L. Harry, of Detroit, thus takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of Mr. 
Ford and applies them to my back: 

“Allow me to call your attention 
to an exaggerated statement of yours. 
You took particular pains to stress 
that Mr. Ford personally is having 
his troubles with bankers, small busi- 
ness firms, local Detroit people and 
others. One would gain an impres- 
sion from your article the people of 
Detroit are up in arms against Mr. 
Ford’s activities in establishing sev- 
eral meat markets. 


No Antagonism 


“As one of more than a million- 
and-one-half persons in the Detroit 
vicinity, and having an opportunity 
to talk to many people daily, I have 
failed to notice any antagonism as 
you say exists against Mr. Ford. To 
the contrary, the citizens of Detroit 
are dependent on Mr. Ford for con- 
tinued prosperity. Do you question 
that? 

“I invite you, as a citizen of De- 
troit, to look into this condition fur- 
ther and do justice to the facts as 
really exist. 

“Mr. Ford needs no defense from 
me nor anyone else. His record 
would be the best reply for any such 
criticisms as you have promiscuously 
broadcast. Therefore any conclu- 
sions one would care to arrive at, 
should take into consideration the 
proven ability and success of both 
parties involved, namely: the one 
criticised and the criticiser. 

“I have for a long time read your 
articles. At first, on the surface, 
they appeared rather authentic. But 
as one studies, one learns. 

“Although having formed a defi- 
nite opinion of your articles, as a 
result of the statements above re- 
ferred to, I hesitate to comment fur- 
ther believing your honest effort de- 
serves some patience. 

















© Ewing Galloway 


A section of the generator assembly line at the Fordson plant in Detroit, a 


form of labor which is being much criticised. 
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‘Allow me to humbly suggest that 
you consider the following, at any 
time you are inclined to make similar 
reports: 


1. No business firm refuses to do 
business with Mr. Ford, if pos- 
sible. (This includes bankers 
and others mentioned above.) 

“2 His example of progressiveness 
should act as a guide to am- 
bitious businesses (including edi- 
tors and publishers.) 

“3. Your duty to the people (those 
that take your articles se- 
riously) requires fairness and 
constructive reports.” 


The next signed statement comes 
from a Highland Park workman who 
is still in the Ford service. Some- 
what toned down, here is what he 
submits : 

“It is to be hoped Henry Ford 
may read your writings. If he does, 
let us hope he may profit by them. 
In the past it has been almost im- 
possible to get the press to publish 
any but the most favorable matter 
concerning the Ford organization. 
The public at large up to 1926 
would not have believed there was 
any just cause for bitter complaint 
by employees, dealers and buyers. 
“TJ wish I were so fixed financially 
that I could tell you to publish my 
statements under my name in full, 
also badge number. I would be 
jacked on the carpet and have the 
supreme satisfaction of proving to 
the public that Mr. Ford either 
knows or does not know what is 
really going on in his vast plants. 


Lacks Trained Executives 


“Is it possible he is placing faith 
in and putting full responsibility on 
the shoulders of P. A. Martin and 
C. E. Sorensen, the first the quiet 
and diplomatic superintendent, the 
other a blustering, , slave 
driver superintendent. 

“Ford lacks educated, trained ex- 
ecutives, the kind of leaders with the 
ability to carry on in times of stress, 
and not the self-seeking political 
———— to whom he seemingly has 
delegated unlimited power. 

“These men, and probably Mr. 
Ford also, had an idea the Ford Jug- 
gernaut had become so great and so 
powerful as to be able to continue 
their course of riding roughshod 
over all obstacles. Surely they must 
see their mistake by this time, al- 
though I fear not. 

“When men can be speeded-up and 
driven like frenzied slaves to pro- 
duce as much in three days as they 
formerly did in six, and standing for 
such abuse as poured out in the many 
letters written by employees to the 
‘Ford Worker,’ a few marked copies 
of which I am mailing you, it is time 
to boycott, and try to help put this 
remarkable organization where it 
formerly stood in public estimation, 
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Keystone 


Partial view of the Ford works in Detroit and some of the 73,000 
workmen leaving the plant. 


make Mr. Ford’s public utterances 
ring true, and to win back the for- 
mer confidence and esteem in which 
all, not a few, of his employees held 
him. 

“My personal regard for the sen- 
timental side of the man is un- 
bounded. I could give the world 
two incidents, affecting relatives of 
mine, which would endear the man 
to friends and enemies alike. So 
you may readily understand I am 
not venting personal spleen. 

“The merchants, I believe, are all 
wrong about Ford’s low prices in his 
grocery stores, as I shall attempt to 
prove. ... 

“The time has come for the Ford 
Company to clean house, to adopt an 
honest, open and aboveboard policy 
with the employees who Mr. Ford 
recently said made and handed to 
him clean, the world’s greatest for- 
tune. And as he recently stated, he 
thinks nu more of a million thar an 
old belt, why not devise some plan 
to help hundreds of his poor, shack- 
dwelling employees save their equity 
from sharks who get rich on such 
deals? 


Organization Top-Heavy 


“I don’t believe in charity any 
more than Mr. Ford does, but I do 
believe in the Brotherhood of Man, 
the Golden Rule and representation 
in the great organization he admits 
we were decidedly instrumental in 
building up. 

“I have given the Ford Company 
many years of the most honest and 
faithful service I believe it is pos- 
sible for a human being to give, have 
raised a family of children all strug- 
gling to get a foothold for them- 
selves, and now, past 60, have lost 
the neat little home I was buying, 
and am now back to renting a two- 
room apartment. But I am still op- 
timistic. 


“If Mr. Ford could only reauze 
that his organization in its quick 
mushroom growth has become top- 
heavy, overrun with hundreds of 
non-well-balanced - pap-sucking of- 
ficials drawing salaries out of all 
proportion to their earning capacity, 
leaks, waste and destruction which 
if stopped would permit of paying 
all workers $1 per hour and re- 
establish department morale which 
would permit Ford a comeback 
worth while. But he must get rid 
of his stores, and put on the market 
a car which in appearance and per- 
formance will be so far ahead of 
anything in its class as to practically 
eliminate competition. 


No Need for Vacation! 


“T hope you can make use of what 
I have written, also of some of the 
printed matter, none of which is 
overdrawn. And let us hope what 
I have written may aid slightly to- 
ward bringing about right conditions. 

“P. S.: We hardly need your 
suggested workers’ vacation in 
Ford’s. We have had a long one 
‘without pay’—and a long continua- 
tion yet in sight.” 


Instead of, at this time, offering 

any editorial comments, the writer 
prefers to let these various communi- 
cations speak for themselves. 
_ It is perhaps significant that Ford, 
in response to the clamor raised by 
Detroit citizens and by merchants 
elsewhere, announced that his stores 
would stop selling to the public. 


Likes Forbes 
The Editor: 
I think you are getting out a won- 
derful publication. I like it the best 


of any of the different magazines I 
take. 





J. S. MORTON, 
: Vice-Pres., 
Goodrich Transit Company, Chicago. 
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URIOUSLY, the two men se- 
lected by the General Motors 
Corporation to head two of their im- 
portant affiliated companies, Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Frigidaire, are each 38, 
namely, Paul W. 
Seiler and E. G. 
Biechler. Both 
have won their 
spurs largely by 
knowing how to 
organize men into 
bodies of loyal, 
enthusiastic team- 
workers. 

Mr. Seiler, who has come up from 
the ranks—he originally was a small- 
city automobile agent—has the knack 
of making himself “one of the boys” 
while inspiring and stimulating them 
to give their best to their work. How 
sincerely his leaving was felt by his 
co-workers when he was recently 
selected for his present position, is 
revealed by the sentiments they in- 
scribed on their parting gift: 


To Paul W. Seiler on the oc- 
casion of his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Yellow Truck 
Coach Mfg. Co., this instrument 
is presented by the employees and 
general executives of the Tern- 
stedt Manufacturing Company, 
in affectionate recognition of that 
rare genius which enabled him to 
build a true and lasting friend- 
ship, while building a powerful 
industrial organization. 

















T’S a good thing there are Jews 

in America,” writes Dr. Henry 
butt to Forses, “or Henry would 
have it all.” 


ECRETARY Herbert Hoover, 
interested in the conservation of 
all national resources and in all con- 
structive programs making for bet- 
ter business, addressed the Isaak 
Walton League, at its convention in 
7 Chicago. His sub- 
ject, better hatch- 
eries, Mr. Hoover 
said that the 
spread of crime 
was due to a lack 
of those qualities 
of mind and char- 
acter that possess 
the patient fisher- 
man—“excepting those,” he added 
“who get no bites.” 

Secretary Hoover’s humorous con- 
clusion came up for banter at an in- 
formal meeting at Washington. Presi- 
dent Coolidge who qualified last 

















Little Bits abo ull 












F | 
Summer in the Adirondacks as the 
nny ae fisherman had something to 
say ! 

The fishing of Grover Cleveland 
was recalled. It was pointed out that 
the fishing philosophy of President 
Coolidge’s predecessor was somewhat 
in conflict with Hoover’s; the creed 
of the illustrious and complete angler 
being, in the White House tradition, 
as follows: 

“There are two perfect forms of 
happiness. One is to sit on a bank 
or in a boat and fish and catch ’em; 
the other is to sit on a bank or in a 
boat and fish and not catch any.” 


N his debate in Boston with Sena- 
tor Borah, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia dis- 
played, as “wets” are wont to do, a 
refreshing sense of humor. He quoted 
from Will Rogers to increase the 
merriment. 

When the chair- 
man, Mr. Wash- 
burn, said that un- 
like the distin- 
guished schoolman 
he would use the 
term “wet and 
dry” so “that a 
Boston audience 
could understand” him, he was pok- 
ing a little fun both at Boston and 
at the pundit’s choice of words. 

Dr. Butler tells a story of Local 
Option days when some communities 
and States sold intoxicants openly, 
and others smuggled them, to sell 
them on the sly. In those pre-war 
days Dr. Butler, delayed in reaching 
dry Atlanta, somewhat late for his 
lecture, and in need of a fresh collar, 
said to the Pullman porter: “George, 
can you direct me to a haber- 
dasher’s ?” 

“Dere ain’t no place like dat around 
here, Judge,” was the reply, “but 
I’se got a private stock of mah own, 
I’d like to have you-all try. 

















FRIEND of Senator Borah’s 

bought a small farm from a 
prohibitionist in the pre-war days, in 
Virginia, several miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. A horse and buggy 
were included in the sale. Between 
the Capital and the farm were sev- 
eral road-houses of the customary 
character. 

“To the surprise of the new 
owner,” said the narrator, “the prohi- 
bitionist’s horse with insensate stub- 
bornness insisted on turning in at 
every way-side resort!” 
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HOMAS J. MARSDEN, who 
manages the largest wholesale 
grocery concern in the world, Lee & 
Cady of Detroit, often is mistaken 
for Henry Ford, to whom he bears 
quite a resemblance. 

A visitor to De- 
troit recently but- 
ton-holed Mr. 
Marsden, eager to 
lay some elaborate 
proposition before 
him. Mr. Mars- 
den explained that 
he was not Mr. 
Ford, but the in- 
sistent visitor let him know that he 
was too smart to be fooled. Accord- 
ingly, he resumed his narrative which, 
he said, was entitled to a complete 
hearing and, he was certain, favor- 
able consideration. 

“In that case, Mr. Marsden broke 
in, “you had better come and see me 
at my office at the plant to-morrow.” 

“At what hour, Mr. Ford?” the 
visitor eagerly: asked. 

“Eleven o'clock,” said Mr. Mars- 
den, freeing himself. 


OBILE GIACOMO DE MAR- 
TINO, Ambassador from Italy 
to the United States, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given in April 
at the Union League Club, N. Y. 
City by Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, 
author, lawyer and former diplomat. 
Ambassador Martino explained at 
length and with eloquence Mussolini 
and the Fascist cause. He made a 
favorable impression on the group of 
American business editors, his fellow 
guests. 

The Ambassador caused a lot of 
merriment by declaring that Mussolini 
uses as a sort of political creed and 
Magna Charta the rules and by-laws 
regulating the District of Columbia! 

Martino was formerly Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Before 
authority in Italy centered in the 
Duce, treaties between Italy and other 
nations, he said, were absurd, because 
changing governments at Rome 
would not live up to them. 

On one occasion in London Am- 
bassador Martino was a fellow guest 
with Paul Cambon. One speaker re- 
marked that Napoleon in reality, was 
an Italian, the Bonaparte family in 
Corsica tracing its lineage through 
generations of high-bred Italian ori- 

n. 
” “How about that?” some one asked 
Ambassador Cambon. 

“Napoleon was an Italian,” replied 
the French diplomat, “an Italian mas- 
terpiece.” 

















FO! 
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The Winning Methods of a 
Master Salesman 


Carl Byoir, President of the American Gear Company, Early Discovered Secret of 
Successful Selling and Manufacturing—and Stuck to It—Remarkable 
Ability to Visualize Business Possibilities 


ARL BYOIR, president of 
the American Gear Company, 
though not yet forty, has long 

been recognized as one of America’s 
great salesmen. In fact, he began to 
demonstrate unusual selling ability 
when he was still in school. 

“When I was going to college, in 
Iowa, the purely honorary positions 
held no attractions for me,” Mr. 
Byoir laughingly explained when I 
interviewed him recently. “I used to 
let the honors go to others and took 
the money-making jobs for myself. 
That is why I essayed the task of 
getting out the class annual. It fur- 
nished me not only with an outlet 
for my commercial inclinations, but 
it gave me also a chance to make 
enough money to finance a law course 
at Columbia, later.” 

As I see it, Carl Byoir owes his 
success to a remarkable faculty of 
being able to visualize business pos- 
sibilities in almost everything with 
which he comes in contact. Then, 
after he recognizes the opportunity, 
he has the energy to seize it, the or- 
ganizing ability to put the idea on a 
commercial basis and the gift of being 
able to sell the resulting product or 
service to the market to which he 
chooses to offer it. 

In the last seventeen years Mr. 
Byoir has commercialized scores of 
ideas. He has started half-a-dozen 
different kinds of businesses. He has 
introduced numerous innovations 
into other business enterprises with 
which he has been associated. 

But the interesting fact about Mr. 
Byoir’s career is not so much that 
he has done these things, as it is that 
he has stuck to the same fundamental 
idea throughout his business life. 
When still going to school, he discov- 
ered a principle of selling and he 
has applied that same rule to every 
business connection he has had. 

Briefly, this principle is, first to as- 
certain some service or product which 
people need or should have and then 
to establish a business to supply that 
product or service. For example, the 
Iowa college boys wanted one of 
their members to undertake the task 
of getting out the class annual. Carl 
Byoir volunteered to do the work. 





By John Allen Murphy 


The fact that he made money is in- 
cidental, for he would not have done 
so had he not been willing to per- 
form the service. 

While going to Columbia, Mr. 
Byoir made his second application 
of this principle of selling. He saw 
an opportunity for a business in the 
Montessori system of education. 


and of cashing in on it, that the col- 
lege boy had used, was followed by 
the more mature Carl Byoir in mak- 
ing a sale to the rulers of a nation. 

Mr. Byoir enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of having placed the circula- 
tion of one of the country’s great 
magazines on a paying basis. I as- 
sume it is generally known that most 

















“When I encounter a new idea that interests me,” says Mr. Byoir, “my first 
thought is to see if it has business possibilities. This d 


oes not mean that I 


examine ideas from only a selfish standpoint. Quite the contrary. I realize 

that an idea is of no value in itself. It must be put to work before it can be of 

service to the public. And the best way to put ideas to work, and to get 
people to accept them, is to utilize them commercially.” 


The venture was started and it suc- 
ceeded, because the system was sold 
on an unselfish basis. The first con- 
sideration of the company was to 
serve the buyers—teachers, parents 
and children. When a business is 
run on that platform, it is nearly al- 
ways profitable. 

Probably the most spectacular sale 
which Mr. Byoir ever made was that 
of a large quantity of tobacco:to a 
Balkan Government. This deal was 
consummated several years after the 
founding of the Montessori business. 
Yet, the same principle (explained 
later) of visualizing an opportunity 


publications maintain their circula- 
tions at a loss. Mr. Byoir accom- 
plished this circulation feat by using 
his life-long principle. He argued 
that if a magazine served its readers 
adequately, they would be willing to 
pay enough for it to give its pub- 
lishers a circulation profit. A test 
was made, with the result that Mr. 
Byoir’s argument was proven to be 
sound. | 

Carl Byoir entered the Govern- 
ment’s service during the war. It is 
not without its significance that the 
particular war activity of the Govern- 
ment with which Mr. Byoir was con- 
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nected, was its only activity con- 
ducted at a profit. I suspect that his 
associates in that department gave 
Mr. Byoir a chance to try out that 
same old principle of his. And it 
worked in the war, just as it always 
worked in business. 

In his present position, as president 
of the American Gear Company, Mr. 
Byoir is applying the sales principle 
that has so influenced his life, on a 
larger and more impressive scale than 
he has heretofore attempted. 

But I am going to let Mr. Byoir 
tell his own story, starting with the 
conception of the Montessori idea. 

“T like to tell my stories from the 
beginning,” said Mr. Byoir. “So let 
us start with the opening of my busi- 
ness life in 1910. One day in the 
fall of that year, I was returning 
from my home in Iowa to Columbia 
University in New York, to resume 
my law studies. As I was reading a 
magazine, my attention was arrested 
by an article by S. S. McClure on 
the Montessori system of child edu- 
cation. I became so absorbed in the 
article that I forgot all about the 
beautiful scenery of the Hudson 
River valley, through which the train 
was then speeding. 

“By the time I finished reading the 
article, I was so enthusiastic about 
the Montessori method that I made 
up my mind to start a Montessori 
business. 


Byoir’s Commercial Philosophy 


“On reaching New York, I went 
to see Mr. McClure and asked him 
for more information about this 
strange educational method. He told 
me that Madam Montessori had a 
representative in this country. But I 
found that this representative did not 
have authority to negotiate with me. 
So I decided to go to Italy to see 
Madam Montessori. 


“As an outcome of my visit to the 
famous Italian educator, the Montes- 
sori system was launched commer- 
cially in the United States. With an 
associate, we started a company to 
deal in the materials and equipment 
needed in the classroom or nursery 
where Maria Montessori’s methods 
were being followed. The business 
went well—so well, in fact, that I 
received such a fine offer for my in- 
terest in it that I was unable to re- 
fuse it. 

“At this point, perhaps, I had bet- 
ter explain my commercial phil- 
osophy. When I encounter a new 
idea that interests me, my first 
thought is to see if it has business 
possibilities. This does not mean 
that I examine ideas from only a 
selfish standpoint. Quite the con- 
trary. I realize that an idea is of 
no value in itself. It must be put to 
work before it can be of service to 
the public. And the best way to put 
ideas to work, and to get people to 


accept them, is to utilize them com- 
mercially. 

“For instance, the fact a ‘clean 
tooth never decays’ has probably been 
accepted in scientific circles for a 
hundred years. And yet that idea 
did not inspire people to take care of 
their teeth until tooth brush and den- 
tifrice manufacturers began to adver- 
tise it. In other words, the idea re- 
mained pure theory, as far as the 
mass of the people are concerned, 
until it was made the slogan of a 
money-making business. As soon as 








Salesmanship 


“The buyer, no matter what 
you are selling, is interested 
only in an idea that promises 
to be beneficial to him. He is 
not interested in the seller or 
the seller’s business, but he is 
interested in learning what 
the seller is able to do for 
him,” says Carl Byoir. 

“All good salesmen follow 
this principle. In selling life 
insurance, they picture the 
satisfaction of being able to 
give the children a good edu- 
cation, the desirability of a 
home in the country, the joy 
of an old age that is protected 
against want, etc. 

“In selling an automobile, 
they portray the delights of 
touring. 

“In selling a bill of goods to 
a merchant, they tell of the 
profit he can make in retailing 
these goods. The good sales- 
man does not sell a product 
as an end in itself, but rather 
as a means through which the 
buyer may satisfy an ambition 
or a desire. That is the sum 


and substance of salesman- 
ship.” 




















business took it up, the idea began to 
render service to the public. 

“The same reasoning applies to 
Madam Montessori’s method - of 
teaching. She had a practical idea. 
The principle of it had been accepted 
by many teachers. The system would 
have remained unknown to the vast 
majority of mothers and teachers, if 
it had not been commercialized. But 
when those interested in child educa- 
tion found Montessori materials and 
paraphernalia, with books of in- 
structions, on sale in department 
stores, they naturally became inter- 
ested. In other words, by creating a 
Montessori business we put the Ital- 
ian educator’s idea to work in such a 
way that it would benefit a thou- 
sand children for every one that was 
helped before. 

“T found my next business oppor- 
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tunity in the same way that I found 
the Montessori idea—by reading a 
magazine. At that time, one of the 
regular features of a women’s pe- 
riodical was a page of jingles for 
children, written and illustrated in a 
most unusual style. I looked up the 
author of the feature and told him 
that his jingle idea could be made 
the basis of a magazine for children. 
As a result of this suggestion, one of 
our well-known children’s magazines 
was launched. 

“The business management of the 
new publication naturally went to me. 
It occurred to me that it would be a 
good idea to have the advertisements 
in the magazine written and _illus- 
trated in the same style as the edi- 
torial text. Advertisers took to this 
idea readily enough, but unfortunate- 
ly the advertising rate that had to be 
charged was out of proportion to the 
magazine’s circulation. 

“This seemed like an insurmount- 
able obstacle, but we finally overcame 
it through the simple expedient of 
capitalizing it. We told advertisers 
frankly that the rate was too high for 
the circulation they were buying. 
‘But I am not selling you circulation,’ 
I argued. ‘I am selling you an ad- 
vertising idea, which you can buy in 
no other way. I would suggest that 
you take twelve full pages in our 
publication and that later you have 
the series incorporated into a booklet 
for distribution among children. 
Thus, for the cost of twelve adver- 
tisements, you will also get the text 
and the illustrations for the most un- 
usual booklet that any one in your 
line has ever issued.’ 

“This suggestion brought a con- 
tract from many hard-headed adver- 
tisers, who would not have used the 
publication if they had merely been 
offered so much circulation. 


A Fundamental Principle 


“This experience taught me that 
the buyer, no matter what you are 
selling, is interested only in an idea 
that promises to be beneficial to him. 
He is not interested in the seller or 
the seller’s business, but he is inter- 
ested in learning what the seller is 
able to do for him. 


“All good salesmen follow this 
principle. In selling life insurance, 
they picture the satisfaction of being 
able to give the children a good edu- 
cation, the desirabilty of a home in 
the country, the joy of an old age 
that is protected against want, etc. 
In selling an automobile, they por- 
tray theedelights of touring. In sell- 
ing a radio, they show how it is pos- 
sible to summon artists from all over 
the land to one’s own fireside. In 
selling a bill of goods to a merchant, 
they tell of the profit he can make 
in retailing these goods. The good 
salesman does not sell a product as 
an end in itself, but rather as a means 
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through which the buyer may satisfy 
an ambition or a desire. That is the 
sum and substance of salesmanship. 

“arly in my career, I learned that 
you cannot sell by talking your prop- 
osition. Perhaps I had stumbled on 
to that principle without realizing it, 
in my first two or three business ven- 
tures, but I learned it definitely short- 
ly after taking my first salaried job. 
About a year after launching the 
children’s magazine, I woke up to 
‘he fact that I was off on the wrong 
foot. It dawned on me that, if ever 
I were to get anywhere in the busi- 
ness world, I would have to get ex- 
perience under one who knew some- 
thing about business. Up to this time 
I had always been working for my- 
self. I needed training under a se- 
vere taskmaster. 

“So I sold my interest in the chil- 
dren’s publication and got a job as an 
advertising salesman on one of the 
largest magazines in the country. It 
was then the custom, and I believe it 
is yet, to give the cub salesman those 
prospects that all the other salesmen 
had passed up as hopeless. Anyway, 
I was given such a list. There 
wasn’t a live lead in it. However, 
most of these companies were large 
and successful. But they didn’t be- 
lieve in advertising, or at least not in 
the publication I represented. They 
didn’t even want to hear anything 
about the publication. I made ten 
and twelve calls a day, but seldom 
got a chance to tell my story. 


“You” Approach Brings Results 

“Then,-one day, I saw that was 
where I was making a mistake. Of 
course, they were not interested in 
my story, but they would be inter- 
ested in their own stories. Imme- 
diately, I switched my appeal into the 
‘you’ territory. 

“T selected the head of a typewriter 
comany for an experiment. I began 
writing him letters, as I had been 
unable to get in to see him. Each 
letter started with a quotation from 
one of his speeches, reports to stock- 
holders or from any other statement 
of his that was available. The rest 
of the letter talked ‘you,’ ‘your com- 
pany,’ ‘your business,’ ‘your market,’ 
‘your success,’ and what ‘you can do 
with our medium.’ I wrote sixteen 
such letters to that man without re- 
ceiving a reply; but the seventeenth 
was answered. I was asked to call 
and later was given a handsome con- 
tract. 

“That same type of approach 
worked just as well on several others 
in that supposedly hopeless prospect 
list. I found that life could be in- 
jected into the deadest prospect by 
giving him a ‘you’ solicitation. It is 
about fifteen years since I consciously 
became aware of the potency of this 
principle, but I do not believe that 
a day has passed in all that time that 
I have not used the principle in one 
way or another. 
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Two-Line Editorials 


Looks encouraging for the “melon” 
crop. 
i 
So far, the second quarter of 1927 
is doing better than the first. 
* * x 


Some day the rise in rails will reach 
its terminus. 
x « * 
Hand-to-mouth buying is good for 
the pocket. 
2s 
The big organization that doesn’t 
provide proper employee-training is 
a leech. 


* * Ox 
Money makes the bears go lean. 
eS 


Mussolini prefers prosperity to 
liberty—for others. Is he wise? 
sos 
Rents have dropped 6 per cent. in 
two years and the bottom is not yet. 
+ 2-2 
N. Y. legislators have again failed 


to make utility bonds available for 
savings banks. Shortsighted. 


* * * 
“Britain to End Dole.” High time. 
* * * 


The best motor companies are do- 
ing better, the poor poorer. 
- 


- New Jersey has passed a gas tax, 
overriding Governor Moore’s veto. 


For investment, consider good oil 
shares. 
* * x 


Competitors are 
dance to a new tune. 
* * Ok 


“Labor Unions Must Handle Non- 
Union Materials.” Why not? 


making Ford 


* * x 
Instalment evils are on the wane. 
* * x 


The McFadden law is bearing 
fruit, state banks having begun to 
take out National charters. 

- 2% 

Only one auto company in ten sur- 
vives. 

* 2.4 

N. Y.’s new U. S. Attorney vows 
“to make business honesty a necessity, 
not a luxury.’ Good luck to him! 


ee © 
John Bull is no longer bearish. 
+: &* 


This year’s coal strike is not very 
hot. 
'.a-4 


“British Columbia is prospering 
and is more promising than ever be- 
fore,” writes a B. C. reader. Fine! 

i ak 

A timely reminder: Keep your eye 

on the ball—not baseball. 
Se oe 


The wise man will maintain a good 
balance. 








“It was this principle that enabled 
me to put over what was probably 
the most spectacular sale I ever made. 
Shortly after the termination of the 
war, I engaged in the export busi- 
ness. The enterprise went well for a 
while, but when the exporting boom 
collapsed, I failed. After clearing 
up the debris, I was in debt $120,000. 
I started looking around for some- 
thing else by means of which I could 
pay this debt and get on my feet 
again. During the war I had become 
acquainted with the officials of one 
of the. new governments that had 
been established in the Balkans. I 
knew this government was in the 
market for a large quantity of to- 
bacco. I succeeded in borrowing 
enough money to.make a trip to Eu- 
rope and in inducing a tobacco ex- 
porter to give me a line of samples. 

“The result of the trip was that 
I sold $2,400,000 worth of tobacco. 
The point of the story is that I knew 
nothing about tobacco. While I had 
fourteen trunks of samples with me, 
those samples were not used in mak- 
ing the sale. Had I tried to talk to- 
bacco, the superiority of my line and 
the lowness of my prices, I would 


not have reached first base. This 
Government was already buying to- 
bacco from a European organiiza- 
tion. The buyers were altogether 
satisfied with this source of supply, 
principally because. of the terms 
given. My principals could not even 
approach these terms. The situation 
looked hopeless, but I knew this be- 
fore I left the United States and 
was prepared to meet it. 

- “How did I make the sale? It isa 
long story, but the gist of it is that 
I had to sell the Government on the 
advantage to them of establishing re- 
lations with United States companies, 
banks and other American institu- 
tions, whose support would be needed 
by the new nation. This idea more 
than offset the favorable terms of the 
organization with which I was com- 
peting—and I was given the busi- 
ness. 

“In the actual making up of the 
order I did not participate at all. 
The samples were turned over to ex- 
perts, who prepared the order for of- 
ficial signature. It is easy to imagine 
that if I had known much about to- 
bacco, I would probably have lost 

(Continued on page 44) 








Will Falling Prices 
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Insure 


Business Prosperity? 


j ‘ ALLING prices, long the tradi- 


tional villians of business con- 

ditions, have suddenly become 
numbered among their great benefac- 
tors. Instead of being, as in previ- 
ous periods, the cause of stagnation, 
depression, reaction, collapse and all 
the other woes the business flesh is 
heir to, falling prices are playing the 
role to-day of one of the chief sources 
of the stability, progress and pros- 
perity characteristic of the present 
business era in the United States. 

This is one of the strangest econ- 
omic conversions to the better life 
to be credited to the evangel of the 
new industralism in the United 
States. 

Modern industry by mechanical 
efficiency, management and mass pro- 
duction methods has so completely 
revolutionized the costs of manufac- 
ture that falling prices have acquired 
an entirely opposite significance from 
that formerly possessed. The de- 
cline in prices in America to-day rep- 
resents not the evil of over-production 
as it always has in the past, but the 
virtue of reduced costs of production. 


Effect of Low Prices 


Depressed prices when due to over- 
production, of course, brought disas- 
trous shrinkages in inventory values, 
with slowing down and stoppage of 
business, frozen credits, bankrupt- 
cies, unemployment and hard times. 
Lower prices due to reduced costs of 
production, on the other hand, with 
modern sales methods passing the 
benefit along to the public, have 
brought stimulated business, expand- 
ing production, full time employ- 
ment, rapid turnover of inventories, 
prompt liquidation of credits, general 
prosperity and higher standards of 
living for the nation as a whole. 


By John Oakwood 
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The story of falling prices and ex- 
panding business is told with unusual 
clarity and vividness in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s various indexes 
covering these movements. One side 
of the picture is presented in the chart 
of index numbers for wholesale and 
retail prices and the general cost of 
living, shown below. 


It will be noted that in this period 
the general trend for both lines of 
prices was moderately downward, as 
was that for the cost of living which 
covers on a weighted basis food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, heat, light and 
sundries, in a typical family budget. 
In November, 1925, retail food prices 
stood at 164 while in November, 1926, 
they stood at 158, a loss of six points ; 
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the loss as between December, 1925, 
and 1926 was three points. A slightly 
greater spread occurred in wholesale 
prices. In November, 1925, the in- 
dex stood at 158 and in November, 
1926, at 148, a drop of ten points; 
as between February, 1926, and 1927 
the drop was nine points. The drop 
for the cost of living from Decem- 
ber to December was three points. 
The monthly average for the whole- 
sale price index in 1925 was 159 and 
for 1926 it was 151, a drop of eight 
points. 


How Business Has Risen 


The great significance of these facts 
is not to be looked for in the amount 
of the drop, for that has been rela- 
tively slight, but in the circumstance 
that there was any drop at all, in- 
stead of a marked rise, in view of the 
vigorously expanding volume of busi- 
ness during the same period, which 
is indicated in the compara- 
tive index numbers of commercial ac- 
tivity from the same authoritative 
source, graphically shown in the above 
chart. 

This interesting chart shows that 
between November, 1925, and 1926, 
department stores recorded an in- 
crease in activities of twelve points, 
and between December in these two 
years, eight points. Grocery chain 
store sales rose between the Novem- 
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ber figures by seventy-five points and 
between the December figures by 
forty-one points. From November to 
November drug chains expanded sales 
by thirty-one points and between the 
December figures by thirty-six points. 
The monthly average for department 
stores in 1925 was 131 and in 1926 
it was 137, a gain of six points. The 
1925 monthly average for grocery 
chains was 264, and for 1926 it was 
309, a gain of 45 points. The 1925 
monthly average for drug chains was 
169, the 1926 figure was 196, and the 
gain was twenty-seven points. 

A similar expansion is recorded for 
industrial production during this per- 
iod of falling prices as disclosed in 
the following comparative table of 
annual indexes for various lines: 


How Production Has Risen 
(1923-25 Average = 100) 
1 


925 1926 
All industrial production...... 104 108 
Production of manufacturers... 105 198 
Production of minerals....... 99 107 

Individual items 

RVOG) GON BONE ys n.6. cain a esinnio 106 113 
PMN 5a Sook icra eas aoe 104 104 
Pe I od ch wadee ee 98 97 
Paper afid printing .....0.. 106 114 
EE EES RO ee ene 105 100 
PSORIMIES 6 6 nin:k 0:00 oainie 107 110 
Leather and products ........ 96 98 
Stone, clay and glass......... 110 114 
Non-ferrous metals .......... 107 112 
COINS oon ea Sawa waiewcwan 111 122 
IN oe cco scacsbameaueieinn 116 118 
Tobacco products ............ 105 114 


The various foregoing tabulations 
indicate very clearly the rise in 
commercial and industrial activities 
paralleling the fall in prices. While 
the figures for both of these move- 
ments appear of moderate propor- 
tions in themselves, however, when 
these ratios of change are applied to 
the vast volumes of business in the 
United States, they do as a matter of 
fact represent tremendous amounts 
of goods, activities and values. 


Stability in Employment 


It should also be noted that while 
these great changes have taken place 
in respect to prices and volumes of 
output, there has been an almost un- 
natural stability in employment. Feall- 
ing prices, on the one hand, have not 
produced unemployment and falling 

















Labor-saving machinery has played an important role in cutting production costs 


and prices charged consumers. 


The photo shows a gigantic magnet lifting 


steel rails, work formerly done by laborers. 


wages; while the past year’s rising 
production and expanding business 
have not, on the other hand, brought 
on runaway wages and crowded fac- 
tories. Mechanical efficiency and 
management have made it possible to 
turn out vastly increased volumes of 
products with existing personnel so 
that despite enlarged business there 
have not been ruinous competition 
and upbidding for help. The chart 
below brings these facts out. 

The monthly average for industrial 
employment for all of 1925 was 91.2 
and for 1926 it was 91.9, a rise of 
only seven-tenths of one per cent. 
The 1925 monthly average for weekly 
earnings was 215 and for 1926 it 
was 216, a rise of only one point or 
less than one half of one per cent. 
The 1925 average for payroll and 
hours in factories was 93.6, for 1926 
it was 95.8 and the increase was 2.2 
points or 2.3 per cent. 

The picture presented in the vari- 
ous foregoing charts and tables is in 
sharp contrast to the panorama of 
business depression that accompanied 
the drop in prices, following the post- 
war boom, in 1921-1922. Compare 
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the course of events in those years 
as shown in the following tables: 


How Prices Dropped in 1921 


Monthly Wholesale Cost 
average for prices Retail food of living 
1920- 226 205 198 
1921 147 156 167 
1922 149 142 157 


How Store Sales Dropped 


Department Grocery Drug 

stores chains chains 
1920 120 146 121 
1921 111 130 123 
1922 112 151 127 


How Production Dropped 


1920 All — Factories “—_" 
1921 67 67 70 
1922 85 87 v4 

How Employment Dropped 
; Payroll and 

meee , ecole Fl hours in 
employmen tory i 

1920 “1099 235 1259" 
1921 85.1 188 80.0 
1922 88.4 192 79.9 


_ Following the depression pictured 
in these last figures there was a major 
factor that was most feared as militat- 
ing against the return of prosperity 
for industry and business unless it 
was corrected. This was the success- 
ful resistance of labor to a reduction 
of wage levels. Wages suffered no 
such deflation as commodity prices, 
and as soon as business again got un- 
der headway in 1923, wages quickly 
went to higher levels than ever before, 
and have stayed there. The course 
of wages during this period is shown 
by the following index numbers for 
-union wage rates, based on 1913 as 
100: 1920, 199; 1921, 205; 1922, 
193; 1923, 211, 1924, 228; 1925, 238. 
The protection given labor by immi- 
gration restriction prevented wages 
from falling,, It seemed inconceiv- 
able that profitable industrial opera- 
tions could be re-established with 
prices down, with volume down, but 
with wages, a chief factor in produc- 
tion costs, remaining up. 

Also the flooding of American mar- 
kets with cheaply produced foreign 
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goods from countries favored by low 


wages was feared. Again, econ- 
omists were insisting that the law of 
diminishing returns was strongly 
operative in the United States—that 
the era of easy exploitation of the 
country’s national resources, so they 
confidently argued, was past and 
therefore it was going to be increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain, and much 
more so to raise higher, the standard 
of living in this country, since it 
would require progressively more 
labor effort to produce a given 
amount of wealth in the future than 
it had in the past. 

But all of these gloomy forebod- 
ings have been set completely at 
naught by the industrial revolution 
that has occurred in the United States 
during the last few years. At one 
blow they have all been overcome by 
efficient mechanical mass production. 
This runs all the way from making 
pins or automobiles up to building 
roads and even great stone and steel 
buildings. 

First, as to labor. Since it was 
impossible to reduce wage levels and 
since it was impossible also to raise 
prices materially without stifling the 
volume of business, industry has had 
recourse to the most spectacular re- 
duction in production costs the world 
has ever seen, which made it possible 
not only to maintain wage scales but 
also to reduce prices to the consumer 
and thereby materially increase vol- 
ume of sales and hence, profits, even 
with down grade prices. 


Output Increased 


It has done this by placing at the 
disposal of the worker the most ad- 
vanced production methods and ma- 
chinery, making possible vastly in- 
creased output without commensur- 
ately increased labor, materials and 
capital. The worker, the factory and 
the dollar have all been enabled by 
efficiency, economy and management 
to multiply their productiveness and 
minimize unit costs to so great an 
extent that they could both increase 
their own earnings and decrease the 
public’s prices. 

This. is the genesis of the falling 
prices in America that have brought 


increased wages to both labor and 
capital as reflected in enlarged cor- 
porate earnings last year, and, sec- 
ond, that have banished the fear of 
competition from foreign goods based 
on cheap labor abroad and banished 
also the economists’ bogie of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

The workings of this movement 
may be illustrated in broad terms by 
assuming the case of an industrial 
plant turning out and selling one mil- 
lion $1 units of its product under 
conditions giving a total production 
cost of ninety-five cents per unit, 
leaving a net profit of five cents per 
unit, which would give total profits on 
the million units of $50,000. Let 
the same company reduce production 
costs to forty-eight cents per unit, 
pare its net profits to two cents per 
unit, pass the benefits of these reduc- 
tions along to the public by offering 
its product at fifty cents per unit 
instead of one dollar and increase its 
total sales to five million units by 
tapping new sales fields, then the 
profits would rise to $100,000. 


Trend of Production 


This, in broad terms, is analogous 
to what has happened throughout 
American industry and has given the 
nation a prosperity which is the envy 
and the despair of other nations. An 
analysis of American industries shows 
that in 1919 there were 274,600 fac- 
tories in the United States, they em- 
ployed 9,040,000 persons, they paid 
them $10,462,000,000 in wages, they 
used 29,328,000 primary horsepower 
and, as reduced to 1913 prices, their 
output in value added by manufac- 
ture was $11,750,000,000. 

Four years later there were only 
196,300 factories and they employed 
only 8,780,000 persons, but they gave 
them $11,009,000,000 in wages, they 
used 33,094,000 primary horsepower 
and, on the 1913 price level, their 
output in value added by manufac- 
ture was $15,750,000,000. That is to 
say, in the latter year there were 78,- 
300, or 28.5 per cent., fewer factories 
and they used 260,000, or 2.8 per 
cent., fewer workers, but they paid 
them $547,000,000, or 5.2 per cent., 
more in wages, they used 3,766,000, 
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or 12.8 per cent., more labor-saving 
mechanical horsepower and their out- 
put in values added by manufacture 
was greater by $4,000,000,000, or 34 
per cent. These trends so clearly 
visible even in 1923 have been carried 
to much greater lengths in the years 
since then. 

It is obvious that management and 
the use of greater volumes of me- 
chanical power have both lightened 
the burden on human labor in the 
United States and have also made 
possible higher wages on a falling 
price scale to the public. . 


Startling Results 


In addition to these general data 
many specific figures of what has 
been done in individual lines of in- 
dustry can also be cited. A few 
years ago it took 1,260 man-hours to 
construct an averaged-priced automo. 
bile, while to-day it takes only 220 
man-hours. The result is startling. 
While so simple a mechanism as a 
bicycle used to cost the consumer $4 
@ pound, so complex a mechanism as 
a modern middle-priced automobile 
with its great power, comfort, scope 
of operations and usefulness costs 
only about forty cents a pound! The 
automobile, perhaps, is the most out- 
standing example . to-day, first, of 
economic mass production, second, of 
passing the benefit of these economies 
along to the consumer, and, third, 
of vastly increased sales volume as 
shown by the output and sale of four 
million. cars a year in the United 
States. 

‘In recent years the coal industry 
has increased by mechanical methods 
output per man by 700 per cent., the 
lumber industry has increased the 
productivity of the individual by 650 
per cent. and in iron production the 
increase has been 900 per cent. 

Agriculture has notably been a 
laggard as compared with corporate 
enterprise in adopting the best tech- 
nical, mechanical and management 
methods of production, but even the 
farm industry presents some striking 
illustrations of the progress that has 
been made. A Japanese government 

(Continued on page 42) 

















Mechanical ore loaders at work on a vessel at Conneaut, Ohio. 
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HAVE long been profoundly con- 
] vinced that in the very nature of 
things, employers and employees are 
partners, not enemies; that their in- 
terests are common, not opposed ; that 
in the long run the success of each 
is dependent upon the success of the 
other. 

If the labor movement will do its 
share in outlawing industrial warfare, 
substituting partnership therefore; if 
more men of broad vision and high 
purpose respond to the opportunity 
for constructive 
labor unionism offers, well may it be 
that the trade union movement will 
enjoy the glory and honor of usher- 
ing in industrial peace—John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

x * * 


Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

eo. es 

I met a man recently who boasted 
at length that he was descended from 
this, that and the other. Finally I 
cut him off and asked, “Why don’t 
you ascend for a change?” Off he 
went again, “My ancestors, thus and 
so,” so I stopped him again and said, 
“Never mind what your ancestors 
did—be an ancestor yourself.”—S. 
Parkes Cadman. 


* * * 


I* is an interesting commentary on 

the government ownership that at 
the time the railways came out from 
Government operation they were 
employing nearly 1,900,000 men; 
that they have increased the traffic 
which they handled at that time 20 
per cent., and are handling it with 
200,000 less of personnel. If any 
one wants to argue the question of 
government ownership of railways, 
he has to get over this concrete dem- 
onstration of the capacity of private 
ownership to solve its own problems. 
—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. 


* %* * 


Love never looks for faults, and 
whenever it discovers them in others 
it throws over them the mantle of 
charity and performs the two-fold 
niracle of making itself more beau- 
tiful and the one in whom the fault 
‘s found more happy.—Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Emmett. 
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Industry 
By Herbert Gay Sisson 
(Specially Written for ForBeEs) 


I am the sport and passion of young 


minds ; 

I call to men bare-armed and fresh 
of soul, 

Ready to sweat and fight and risk 
and dare, 


To master, to excel, and to control. 


I am a struggle in the dust and 
smoke, 

Where wheels are whirling and the 

_ broad belts fly. 

I am the march of mankind from the 
past 

To frontiers wide, adventurous and 
high. 


I am the game of Progress, where 
man’s art 

Against the power of the Spheres 
is hurled. 

I am Creation carried on anew 

In the beginning of a greater world. 





QA Text 


N OW he that planteth and 

he that watereth are 
one: and every man shall 
receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labor.—1 
Corinthians, 3:18. 


Sent in by A. D. Nicholls, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











HE foundations of our society 

and our Government rest so 
much on the teachings of the Bible 
that it would be difficult to support 
them if faith in these teachings 
should cease to be practically uni- 
versal in our country. It has been 
the source of inspiration and com- 
fort to those who have had the privi- 
lege of coming in contact with it, and 
wherever it goes it raises the whole 
standard of human relationship.— 
President Coolidge. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams”’ 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


VERY industry, whether cen- 

tered in a few States or scat- 
tered throughout the nation, is the 
competitor of every other industry 
engaged in producing materials that 
can be substituted for its product. 
The competition most to be feared is 
not that existing between concerns in 
the same industry. The majority of 
the sales manager’s gray hairs are 
caused by competition coming from 
manufacturers in an entirely differ- 
ent line of business, but who are 
offering their products as a substitute 
of his own.—Charles F. Abbott. 


x * x 


Keep that part of your body north 
of the ears working all the time. 
..From M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


* * * 


Every man hath within himself a 
continent of undiscovered character. 
Happy is he who acts the Columbus 
to his own soul.—Stephan. 


x* * * « 
AREFULLY examine every de- 
tail of your business. Be 


prompt in everything. Take time to 
consider, then decide quickly. Bear 
your troubles patiently. Maintain 
your integrity as a sacred thing. 
Never tell business lies. Make no 
useless acquaintances. Never try to 
appear something more than you are. 
Pay your debts promptly. Learn 
how to risk your money at the right 
time. Shun strong liquor. Employ 
your time well. Do not reckon upon 
chance. Be polite to everybody. 
Never be discouraged. Then work 
hard and you will succeed.—Waite 
Phillips. 

From F. W. Brombacher, Tulsa, Okla. 


* * * 


You do not get a hot heart by con- 
troversy in religion, you get a hot 
head. The trouble with most men 
I know is their temperature is in the 
wrong place——Bishop Theodore S. 
Henderson. 


* * * 


It is staying ahead rather than get- 
ting ahead that counts, and to stay 
ahead one must plan for the mor- 
row.—The Houghton Line. 
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Motoring from Congested Cities 
on Deep Sea “Bungalows!” 


American Car & Foundry, Realizing Dawn of a New Era in Motor Boating, 
Has Started Large-Scale Production of Popular Models—Commuting via 
Water Creates Demand for Floating Homes 














By O. D. Foster 










TRIM little cruiser about a 

year ago shot down the ways 

into the bay at Wilmington, 
Delaware, marking the start of new 
era in motor boating. It offered a 
fully equipped floating home to the 
man who longs to escape the conges- 
tion, heat and’ dust of city traffic. 

This is a development of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, 
and an interesting one. The venture 
into motor boating as an industry 
grew out of peculiar circumstances. 

Among the production facilities of 
the company, at Wilmington, a ship- 
building plant had been converted into 
a place for building cars, with a 
highly trained group of expert cabinet 
makers. The shops were designed 
for railroad construction, but were 
not running to capacity and it seemed 
desirable to add some new product 
along similar lines to utilize the me- 
chanical equipment installed. 

The matter came up for decision 
on a sweltering afternoon. In offices 
which looked high out over the Hud- 
son River, executives of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company had 
met to consider the desirability of 
adding a line of motor boats, as an- 
other link in their transportation 
chain. Twenty stories below them 
little river craft streaked in and out 


police. What they want is to get out 
into the open where they can rest, 
relax, and think out their problems. 
The motor boat is becoming a factor 
in American life. I’ll venture to say 
that more important business is done 
through the Summer months, more 
big contracts are consummated, more 
deals are laid down and details ar- 
ranged on the decks of yachts than 
in the offices of their owners during 
that same period. 

“When a man is out of the dis- 
tracting influence of clamor and noise, 


Two types of boats manufactured by the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Above—the A. C. F. 35-foot raised deck cruiser, and, below, the A. C. F. 


4l-foot bridge deck cruiser. 


among the bulky ferry boats, nimbly 
like polly-wogs. One executive was 
looking at a tidy little cruiser which 
picked her way adroitly through the 
river craft. 

“Watch her,” he said. “See how 
she controls. That’s one of our Hall- 
Scott reduction gear engines.” The 
group of men stepped to the window. 
“To me that scene answers our ques- 
tion,” continued the speaker. “Com- 
pare those open spaces on the water 
with the traffic jam down here below 
us on the street. 

“City streets and even those of the 
country have reached a place where 
travel ceases to be a pleasure. Men 
don’t want to fight traffic congestion, 
and indulge in arguments with the 


Both are equipped with 100 horsepower motors. 


away from disturbing elements and 
discomforts, he has a clearer, saner, 
more unbiased understanding, more 
of the outsider’s viewpoint. What we 
all need is to be able to visualize not 
alone the thing we are looking at but 
also its environment.” 

He invited the men to look over 
the panorama: congested streets, high 
buildings, crowds on the sidewalks, 
but in the river, great open stretches 
invitingly clear and cool in the sun- 
light. The line of the river, sparsely 
covered, traced past the palisades into 
the cool green of the countryside. 

“T think that makes clear what I 
want to say,” he resumed. “From 
this detached spot, looking down on 
the whole plan we can see a business 
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way out by water. My advice is to 
follow the*blue line. Look at Florida. 
One of the most important factors of 
every one of their development plans 
was the commercialization of their 
waterways. Florida has done much 
to wake us up to the use of marine 
leasure craft. 

“Fifty per cent. of the American 
public knows nothing at all about the 
use of a boat. Most women are still 
nervous about them. They think of 
them as dangerous. This is our op- 
portunity to show what the motor 
boat can do. It takes a sportsman to 


wait months for the careful custom 
building of a yacht but many a would- 
be yachtsman who does not yet know 
the ropes would like to own a boat. 


Where the A. C. F. cruisers are pro- 

duced. The capacity of one of the 

plants is an output of from 25 to 30 
a month. 


“I believe if we put out a snug 
cruiser, equip it complete, put it on 
the market like an automobile and sell 
it after the same fashion, we will 
have a new idea and something worth 
while to talk about. What do you 
think?” 

Opinions were unanimous. Within 

a month plans were under way, ma- 
rine architects were at work on draw- 
ings and the following January, 1926, 
the first A. C. F. cruiser made its bow 
at the motor boat show. Since then 
interest has quickened beyond expec- 
tation. Inquiries have come in great 
volume. They convinced the com- 
pany that demand would be along the 
lines of the standardization of four 
sizes of cruiser, 35, 41, 47 and 68 feet 
in length. 
The smallest, a one-man control, 
has sleeping accommodations for six; 
the next, housing for the captain, an 
owner’s stateroom with two berths, 
a salon with sleeping arrangements 
‘or four, clothes lockers and lounge 
equipment. 


The 47-foot boat is a small steam 


yacht, with ample service quarters, 
cabin for owner, roomy salon, dress- 
ers, wardrobes and a luxurious galley. 


The 68-foot cruiser has elements of 
luxury. It is a twin-screw boat, with 
adequate sleeping quarters, locker and 
closet facilities, private baths, elabo- 
rate lounge, large observation win- 
dows, hot water heat and an electric 
refrigeration system. 

Horace Hager, vice-president of 
American Car & Foundry Motors 
Company, in special charge of its 
motor boat division, said: 

“After the cruisers had been de- 
signed and arrangements completed 
for production, the next problem was 
distribution. We placed it in the 
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we emphasize is the advantage of 
motor boating for the growing boy, 


for health, and sport. 

“Many things have surprised us 
since we first put these boats on the 
market. One is that our greatest 
volume of business is coming from 
those who are buying a boat for the 
first time. Formerly 90 per cent. of 
the motor boat customers were men 
who were already owners. The sta- 
tistics for 1926 show that conditions 
are exactly reversed. Ninety per cent. 
of our customers have not owned a 
boat before. This shows marked 
progress in the interest of marine 
cruising. 

“We find our largest sales are on 
the 41- and 47-foot boats. In many 
respects we are selling de luxe trans- 
portation, but we have an added in- 
ducement to offer. Not only do we 
provide the owner with luxurious 
transportation, but we house and feed 
him on the way. When one is tour- 
ing by car there is always the question 
of a stopping place for the night, 
meals on the road are uncertain and 
highly variable in quality, the fruits 
and other produce are often inacces- 
sible and frequently inferior. 

“On a water front, the best and 
freshest of produce is at hand, and 
fish straight from the water. If the 
owner is out to hunt or fish he has 
sufficient refrigeration. Large fish 
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hands of S. Clyde Kyle, appointing 
him director of sales. He is not onty 
an enthusiastic yachtsman but a good 
salesman. He developed a well de- 
fined system for marketing the cruis- 
ers. 

“It was decided that distribution 
should follow the plan used in seil- 
ing automobiles. The country was 
districted and agents appointed in all 
desirable localities. Our own sales- 
room in New York provides for a 
complete nautical library for the use 
of our clients, a motion picture pro- 
jection room to show cruisers in ac- 
tion, some of the waterways, and 
other interesting views. One thing 





may be caught and stored until used, 
Game can be hung under ideal con-~ 
ditions. Altogether the commissary 
speaks for itself. 

“The motor boat has only just 
started in to show what it has to offer 
in the way of healthful recreation and 
sport. The capacity of one of our 
plants is an output of from twenty- 
five to thirty per month. 

“Most yachtsmen dread the shop- 
ping around incident to the furnish- 
ing of a boat and the necessary delay 
it involves. The man who has never 
owned a boat before in his life can 
come to us, purchase a cruiser, ship 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ , 


Fact and 


Comment 


By The Editor 


Directors are supposed to represent stockholders. Pro- 
gressive companies have made commendable progress in 
enrolling employees as stockholders. But how many of 
them have taken the next logical step—that of giving 
stock-owning employees representation 


HAVE AN on the directorate? Now that the 
EMPLOYEE : ; of sone, 
DIRECTOR? holdings of workers in various e 


prises amount to a larger total than 
owned by any other interest or any individual, what ade- 
quate defense can be offered for denying a seat on the 
board to a representative of these workers? If it be 
adjudged sound policy to induce employees to become 
security holders, why should it be adjudged unsound 
policy to allow them to become directors? The answer 
is that it would not be unsound policy. Any manage- 
ment afraid to have a workers’ representative on the 
board is not the right management for a modern honest, 
aboveboard, nothing-to-hide corporation. 
Here is opportunity for far-seeing organizations to ex- 
ercise wise business statesmanship. 


x * * 
Keep upright and you'll rise all right. 
* * * 


If you do not know how to seize Opportunity she will 
not knock at your door but pass it. 


* * * 


This recent happening, described by J. Kindleberger, of 
Kalamazoo, in one of his incomparable periodical letters 
to his customers and friends, probably needs to be taken 
to heart by many of us: “There was a little timid knock 
on our office door. We opened it, and 


Snir there stood a man eighty odd years of 
YOUR age, one of the finest, sweetest souls 
FRIENDS? 


that God ever made, a man we had 
known for years, but in the hurry and rush of our business 
and because he was on the shelf, we had lost track of him. 
As a matter of fact, we had neglected him. He took 
the chair we offered him and the tears came into his old 
eyes as he said, ‘I just had to look you up. I don’t get 
out very much; most of my old friends have died and, 
of course, the younger ones like yourself are busy; but 
this morning, as I came down the street, as I looked at 
men who looked at me and then passed on without even 
a nod, I was so hungry to see a familiar face and hear a 
familiar voice that I just had to look you up. But I won’t 
bother you, I know you are a busy man and——.’ 

“The old gentleman tottered to his feet; we gently 
pushed him back in the chair. We kept him as long as 
he would stay, and as he left we told him we were going 
to drop in at his home for a good long visit. We fully in- 
tended to, but business piled up on us, and this morning 
we heard that this good old soul had taken the long trail. 
Now we are full of regrets. Do we business men get so 
absorbed in our business that we fail to rap at the other 
fellow’s door occasionally? We think so.” 


Who can say in these modern days that “there js 
nothing new under the sun”? Our Secretary of Commerce 
telephones in his office in Washington and, lo, he can 
be seen as well as heard at the other end of the line, in 
New York. A few moments later 


pL from a New Jersey radio station there 
AGAIN is wafted into the same Bell telephone 


laboratories in New York both picture 
and speech. Again the assembled telephone officials and 
guests could clearly see the talker. Trans-Atlantic tele- 
phony was recently achieved, not by the British-owned 
telephone company, but by America’s privately-owned or- 
ganization. So is this latest miracle, television, the handi- 
work of these same private interests—although it is hardly 
correct to speak of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company as a “private” enterprise seeing that it is now 
owned by almost 400,000 stockholders. Trans-Atlantic 
telephony is now being used commercially in all parts of 
the United States. Television and wireless vision, though 
successfully accomplished, have not yet been brought with- 
in range of commercial use. But in view of the marvels 
already wrought, who can doubt these latest miracles will 
by and by become commonplace adjuncts of our modern 
civilization so rapidly advancing in the realm of science? 


es 2 * 
It is criminal to court poverty. 
* * * 


Applaud Chicago! That city has launched plans to 
establish a museum to exhibit, not Egyptian mummies or 
other interesting relics of the distant past, but the products 
of modern. industry—‘“automobiles, locomotives, ships, 


submarines, airships, machinery and 
CHICAGO 


TO HAVE the like.” Through the generosity of 
poo that exemplary citizen, Julius Rosen- 


wald, $3,000,000 is already available. 
The total cost of the right type of museum of the right 
magnitude is put at $10,000,000. That figure should not 
frighten Chicago, city of big enterprise, big ambitions, 
big men. School children are often taken to museums 
containing products of the past. But how many of these 
same children are taught to take an interest in products 
and processes of the present industrial age? How ary 
of them are ever conducted over a modern factory? For 
my part I find many a twentieth century industrial plant. 
fully as interesting and educative as the ordinary museum. 
America should not be content to lag behind Europe 
in industrial museums. In this field we should aspire to 
leadership. Hats off to Chicago! 
x * x 
The reason the clock attracts so much attention is that 
its hands are never idle. 


* * * 
He isn’t a leader if he doesn’t attract followers. 
* * * 


The man who works singlehandedly adds; he who 
works through an organization multiplies. 
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C. DURANT 
has at last ad- 
®dressed himself 


to the task of “making 
good” to the several hun- 
dreds of thousands who sub- 
scribed for Durant Motors 
and Star shares when these 





Durant’s Plans to ‘Make 
Good” to Stockholders 


Durant now admits that he 
did not exercise sufficient 
caution and conservatism 
when Durant Motors was 
launched. Too many com- 
panies were started, too 
many costly plants were 














built or acquired, too am- 





enterprises were launched 
on a tremendously ambitious scale in 1921. 
will succeed remains to be seen. . 
The original Durant subscribers paid all the way from 
$20 to, it is understood, as high as $60 a share. Last year 
Durant Motors sold as low as $3.50 a share. The day 
Durant announced his new plan (April 7) the shares 
touched $13.25 on the New York Curb Market. 


Durant strikes me as being absolutely sincere in his 
determination to do everything within his power to re- 
gain his reputation as a successful motor manufacturer 
and to improve the value of Durant Motors stock for the 
benefit of its holders. 


In the exclusive interview with Durant published in 
Forses of February 15, he promised to tell the writer 
what he had in mind doing in the interest of his stock- 
holders. Many readers have since written urgent letters 
for fuller information. 


How far he 


A plan Durant conceived last year did not go through. 
His intention was to devote $5,000,000 to buying back 
from original Durant and Star subscribers their holdings 
at the full price paid for them. He went so far with this 
idea as to reserve generous space for national advertising 
to acquaint original subscribers with this offer. But legal 
objections were interposed and the plan was dropped. 


In his much-discussed official announcement, Durant 
now says in part: 


For many months past maliciously false statements have been 
circulated affecting the credit of the companies producing the 
Star Car, the object being to discourage dealers from taking on 
the line and to frighten prospective customers from considering 
this most worthy product. . . . I here and now pledge my en- 
tire personal fortune, guaranteeing not only the financial re- 
sponsibility of these companies, but the stability of policies and 
the integrity of the management as well. ; 

In the interest of Star Dealers my plan cnntamaiatne a re- 
volving fund of no inconsiderable amount, which I have set aside 
for the purpose of financing the sale of Star Cars on a de- 
ferred payment contract, the entire cost to the purchaser amount- 
ing to an interest charge on deferred payments at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum—all other charges, including fire and theft 
insurance, to be borne by me... . 

In the interest of Star Dealers my plan further contemplates 
setting aside for their benefit a considerable block of Durant 
Motors, Inc., stock purchased in the open market, the profits on 
this stock computed at the end of each year to be distributed to 
Star dealers based upon pre-arranged schedules and results ob- 
tained. There is to be no money investment or obligation on 
the part of the dealer under this arrangement... . 

The new Star Six has been selected as the nucleus around 
which Consolidated Motors, Inc., is being built, exactly as the 
Buick in 1908 was used as the nucleus and the keystone of the 
great General Motors. Consolidated Motors, Inc., has for its 
object the bringing together of such Independent Motor Com- 
panies as will be benefitted by the arrangement. 


I have no official information, beyond the printed an- 
nouncement, of what Durant’s line of action is going to 
be. My belief, however, is that Consolidated Motors will 
announce the acquisition by and by of a number of motor 
companies and accessory plants, particularly the latter, and 
that all of Durant’s activities in these fields will be con- 
ducted in the interest of Durant Motors stockholders. 


bitious a program was en- 
tered upon, for Durant discovered that nearly all the 
best automobile brains were already engaged and were not 
available. Durant assures me that he has no intention of 
repeating such mistakes. 

“Is Durant wealthy?” is the question very often asked. 
My reply would be, “Yes.” My guess is that he has 
made many millions from his stock market operations 
during the last five years—perhaps upwards of $20,000,- 
000. 

We shall now see what we shall see. 

* * * 

Wideawake cities reach out for new industries. Con- 
trast, for example, the rapid industrial growth of Detroit 
and Los Angeles with Boston’s growth. Los Angeles 
and Detroit are young, vigorous, forward-looking. They 

realize that notable civic growth 


D SAU ARE. springs to-day mainly from industry 
NEW and business. Therefore, they have 
INDUSTRIES 


energetically gone after the industries 
which have been born during modern times. The Detroit 
area leads the world in that most gigantic of all our newer 
industries, automobile building—a field in which New 
England, by the way, has not obtained conspicuous emin- 
ence. Detroit quickly became the center of that other 
new industry, electric refrigeration—although go-getting 
Dayton is now coming to the front. Detroit is the home 
of the largest vacuum cleaner plant in the world. Detroit 
leads the world in the prodsction of that other adjunct 
to twentieth-century business, the adding and calculating 
machine. The largest tractor factory in the world is in 
Detroit—another modern industry of magnitude. Motor 
vehicle bodies and parts are produced by Detroit in a 
volume not matched by any other city. The largest com- 
pany manufacturing electric ventilating appliances, also 
a modern invention, has its headquarters in Detroit. De- 
troit leads in supplying the country with the many phar- 
maceutical preparations discovered during the present 
century. That most promising of all our infant industries, 
aviation, has been coralled by wideawake Detroit. 

Agricultural territory alone is no longer sufficient to 
maintain a large city. The development of commerce 
and the development of industry have become essential 
to leadership in growth and prosperity. Two of the most 
progressive cities in the South are Birmingham and Hous- 
ton, both notable for their industrial and commercial 
expansion. 

Reflection will bring home to you that real estate values 
have increased most notably and most soundly in those 
cities whose citizens have exercised the greatest energy 
and enterprise in attracting and building up industries. 
especially our newer industries. The latter, as a rule, 
have passed by sleepy cities. 

The, moral of all this does not need to be emphasized. 

* * * 


In handling others, be an ask-master, not a task-master. 
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Does the path to lasting labor peace lie through col- 
large phase. Whereas national collective bargaining 
that events will prove it does. Collective bargaining is a 
large phase. Whereas, national collective bargaining 

through trade unions has been on the 


ba nd re ap wane during recent years, there has 
TO LASTING been very notable growth of that other 


form of collective bargaining repre- 
sented by “company unions.” The latter, perhaps natur- 
ally, are bitterly opposed by the American Federation of 
Labor. But this has not stayed their growth. The gist 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s latest pronouncement on employer- 
employee relations follows: 

Both employers and employees are beginning to realize that 
in the application of the principle of representation in industry 
a way of getting together again is offered. What may be the 
form of industrial representation which will best ultimately 


bring about that happy partnership in industry so essential 
to mutual success, who can say? 


More probably the instrumentality of that larger goodwill 
will be a composite of many plans now being utilized and 
developed. If the labor movement, with its important contribu- 
tion of collective bargaining, with its history of achievement 
and all of its traditions that are worthiest of perpetuation, will 
do its share in outlawing industrial warfare, subsituting part- 
nership therefor; if those in its ranks who have long recog- 
nized the fallacy and harmfulness of the doctrine that the 
less work a man does in a day the more days’ work he will 
have, are all able to convince their associates that to secure 
the largest possible production is the best way to advance their 
own interests and to maintain their self-respect; if more men 
of broad vision and high purpose respond to the opportunity 
for constructive leadership which labor unionism offers, it may 
be that the trade-union movement will enjoy the glory and 
honor of ushering in industrial peace. 


My own observation during much traveling through- 
out industrial parts of the country during recent years is 
that piece-work and company unions are coming more and 
more into vogue. Unless the A. F. of L. modifies its 
attitude on various phases of modern working condi- 
tions, it would seem to me that its grip is destined to 
become weaker. 

* * * 
All cry-babies are not in the nursery. 
x * x 


The United States continues to prosper. Income tax 
collections in March reached $516,534,790, compared with 
$499,628,780 in March last year. The income taxes col- 
lected for the first nine months of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, aggregated $1,649,971,- 


INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS 889. Our Government, unlike the 
SHOW GAIN ei hlaseaimeaaie ican Ss an 
THIS YEAR G ent, takes lots of t 


to gather and publish much of its in- 
formation of public interest. Only now are the statistics 
covering the income tax levies of 1925 available. The 
showing compares most favorably with 1924. 

No fewer than 207 individuals admitted net incomes 
of $1,000,000 or over, contrasted with only 75 in the pre- 
vious year. This beats the previous (1916) record by 
one. At the other end of the scale, the 1925 figures are 
equally impressive. Marked decreases were shown in the 
number reporting the lowest incomes whereas increases 
were universal among those receiving more than $5,000 
a year. Compared with 1924, the total reporting incomes 
of less than $1,000 decreased from 344,876 to 98,178; 
incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 from 2,413,881 to 993,490; 
incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 from 2,112,993 to 763,565; 
incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 from 1,800,900 to 1,294,713. 
The increases among the higher incomes were: $5,000 to 
$10,000 from 437,330 to 482,882; $10,000 to $25,000 
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from 191,219 to 231,862; $25,000 to $50,000 from 47. 
061 to 58,991; $50,000 to $100,000 from 15,816 to 29. 
737 ; $100,000 to $150,000 from 3,065 to 4,759; $150,0y 
to $330,000 from 1,876 to 3,222; $300,000 to $500,0M 
from.457 to 892 ; $500,000 to $1,000,000 from 242 to 47% 

This table shows the number of returns, the total ne 
income and the’tax paid by those having an income of 
$10,000 or more; the income given in the first column 
ranges always from the preceding total to the one given— 
the $11,000 item covering from $10,000 to $11,000: 





Number Net 

Income of Returns Income Net Tax 
$11,000 39,008 $408,978,944 $4,146,970 
12,000 31,943 366,976,073 ,360, 186 
13,000 26,373 329,230,796 4,527,602 
14,000 21,924 295,661,158 4,608,204 
15,000 18,362 266,129,537 4,642,216 
20,000 61,023 1,052,847,676 24,660,380 
25,000 33,229 741,250,306 25,479,153 
30,000 21,643 590,911,349 26,761,888 
40,000 24,438 841,425,783 49,633,702 
50,000 12,910 575,063,823 42,937,593 
60,000 7,781 424,914,705 37,401,891 
70,000 5,057 326,697,227 32,445,780 
80,000 3,550 265,518,052 29,382,067 
90,000 2,481 210,143,424 25,131,152 
100,000 1,868 176,667,740 22,234,770 
150,000 4,759 572,859,982 79,385,904 
200,000 1,757 302,351,608 46,253,082 
250,000 928 205,927,937 33,034,748 
300,000 537 146,865,250 23,590,177 
400,000 562 192,759,080 31,748,789 
500,000 330 147,014,577 23,983,098 
750,000 340 207,431,183 34,313,427 
1,000, 138 119,143,428 19,259,831 
1,500,000 104 128,442,670 20,053,458 
2,000,000 43 73,216,814 12,083,276 
3,000,000 29 69,015,571 10,108,613 
4,000,000 15 51,004,371 8,112,805 
5,000,000 9 39,394,563 6,250,192 
Over $5,000,000 7 61,382,863 10,259,177 
321,148 $9,189,226,490 $696,780,131 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills, 
points out these striking facts: “10,000 persons paid as 
much in tax as did 2,337,000 individuals who made tax- 
able returns; less than 1 per cent. of the population pay 
over 95 per cent. of the individual income tax; 17 per 
cent. pay less than 5 per cent. of the tax, and the remain- 
ing 82 per cent. pay no income tax.” 


* * * 


The company which made the best bid for conducting 
the New York-Chicago air mail service was not awarded 
the contract by Postmaster General New partly because, 
the newspapers state, pilots employed in the Government 

air mail service were interested in the 


AGAIN SHOW! 3 Pigs Reger this ici ae with 
H T that of modern progressi iness 
TO DO IT progressive bus 


organizations. They take great pains 
to induce officials and workmen to become financially in- 
terested in them. They reason, very logically, that em- 
ployees who own stock are likely to be more interested 
and to prove better workers than those who have not 
invested any of their savings in the concern’s securities. 
Could anything be more ludicrous and unbusinesslike than 
for the Government to object to air pilots becoming fin- 
ancially interested in their jobs? When it comes to busi- 
ness, the Government can be depended upon to demon- 
strate how not to do it. 


*x* * * 


The higher the structure you seek to raise, the deeper 
must be the foundation. 


FORE 
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Why not 
call them up 


Lon g Distance 
order more 













A Mapison, Wisconsin, clothier 
found that he was having a run on 
a special suit of collegiate type. He 
called the Chicago manufacturer on 
Thursday morning. Eight suits 
arrived on Friday. The entire lot was 
disposed of Saturday. “Had it not 
been for the telephone,” he writes, 
“we would not have been able 
to satisfy the demand for a week- 
end business so profitable to us.” 














From ALL parts Of the country comes 
similar news. From Wheeling, West 
Virginia: “A tremendous demand for 
slickers caused us to save many sales 










that would have been lost, had we 
not used the long distance telephone to 
secure immediate shipments.” Louisville, 
Kentucky: “We use Long Distance for 
making purchases... for hurrying along 
information and shipments. ... In many 
cases it has saved us trips to market.” 
Rochelle, Illinois: “. . . not a week goes 
by but we use Long Distance to take 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


care of rush orders. ... The only satis- 
factory way.” Cincinnati: “Long Distance 
in our case is just as important as the 
local telephone.” 

There’s scarcely a business in this 
country that could not use long distance 
calls to cut costs, save trips and get 
needed goods. They'll nearly always cost 
less than you think. . . . Number, please? 
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The Glamour of the Old West—the Magic of | 1 


Here in the Northwest is our last vast _ lr 
open space, where rich plains still wait 

for the plow of the skilled farmer and 
incalculable mineral wealth lies idle. 
Here a new civilization is building its 
foundations solidly in the Twentieth 
Century. Brilliant new towns are ris- 
ing at strategic points. And the modern 
prospector is harnessing water-power. 











This immense block—roughly one- 
fourth the nation!—consists of rich 
prairie and bench-land, sweeping, mag- 
nificent, through which wind tremen- 
dous streams—the tawny giant Mis- 
souri; the upper Mississippi, blue and 
dimpling among its green hills; the cold 
brawling Yellowstone; and the monster 
of the mountains, the Columbia, charg- 
ing under claret-colored headlands. 
Green mountain barriers in the West 
rise wave on wave until they go tum- 
bling down into the warm Pacific. 








The mellow loess farms of the central 
river basins still look eastward. But 
farther west the rising flood of corn is 
sweeping into the wheatland. Red 
barns and silos in tidy groves of planted 
trees dot the plain as far as the upper 
Missouri. Wheat is spreading over 
the range. 





Four bridges have recently been 
flung across the river. Settlement, 
checked for a while, is flowing on with 
increased impetus to the edge of the 
Belt Mountains. And on into the warm 
fruitful valleys beyond. Diversified 
farming has already enormously in- 
creased agricultural production. 





Here and there pockets of minerals 
have been opened. In South Dakota 
the greatest gold mine in the world is 
operating within sight of the best \: 
alfalfa-seed farms in America. Within \ 

a small cup in the mountains of Mon- 
tana, two billion dollars’ worth of copper 
and allied minerals have been mined. 
At Great Falls alone 150,000 horse- 
power in electricity is being generated. 
Washington can supply the nation with 


coal for 126 years. And the timber of SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
the Pacific Coast is inexhaustible. ROUTE TO THE 


PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 
































Spirit of the Northwest 


For those who have not seen the new 
Northwest a revelation waits. Even 
towns of a few thousand inhabitants 
possess well-paved streets, white lights, 
thoroughly modern hospitals, schools, 
stores, equipment, the latest fashions. 
There is no isolation. Young blood is 
pouring in, impatient at the dull monot- 
ony of old communities, and insisting 
upon the utilization of every modern 
invention. 

















Great regional centers and industrial 
communities, such as Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Butte 
and Great Falls, Spokane, Seattle and 


Tacoma, are increasing with wonderful : , 
dial th thd dnd epertence. The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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the New—the Challenge of the West to be— 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


What the railroad has done 


The railroad, cutting through the moun- 
tains and sweeping across the plains, 
has opened up this last great block of the 
nation to settlement and development. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
has 11,000 miles of track linking up the 
important poigts from Chicago to Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Sioux City; to 
Milwaukee, Upper Michigan Penin- 
sula, Twin Cities; and to Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma, and the Olympic 
Peninsula. Its connecting lines and spurs 
form a network over the Northwest. 

Like the great artery of a powerful 

y, surging with life, this railroad 
system brings nourishment and energy 
to the vast territory it serves. Machin- 
ery, tools, manufactured products, pure- 
bred stock, high-grade seeds, and people 
in an endless stream, pour through it into 
the Northwest. Pulsing back comes the 
torrent of raw products upon which the 
industrial centers of the East feed. The 
railroad brings life to the Northwest; 
and the Northwest gives health and 
strength to the railroad. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is electrified 660 miles across four great 
mountain ranges to shipside on Puget 
Sound. This is one of the greatest 
achievements in modern railroad engi- 
neering. The power used is gener- 
ated from the énormous hydro-electric 
resources of western Montana and 
Washington. 


It is the shortest line from 
Chicago to the Coast 


Take your trip to the Coast over this 
route—where the highest peaks, the 
greatest rivers, the most splendid plains, 
the most bounteous valleys, and range 
after range of glorious mountains, are 
all incidents. Let its startling beauty 
refresh you; meet the promise of its 
opportunities with a rested body and 
a clear mind. 





Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Make a check before the region that interests you. 

We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 


merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 


Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 

C)Inland Empire (JOmsha—tThe Western Gate 
(J Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 

() Kansas City Wisconsin 


() Agricultural Montana CJ Iowa 
0 Upper Missouri R. Valley 
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All the comforts of home are avail- 
able in the 47-foot A. C. F. cruisers. 


(Continued from page 31) 


a captain, and cast off with the cer- 
tainty that everything he will need 
in the way of equipment is already on 
board. 

“In designing and fitting up the 
boats we have taken into considera- 
tion the continually increasing part 
women are playing in out-of-door 
sports. Women are becoming as en- 
thusiastic about yachting, fishing and 
hunting as the men, but they demand 
more comfort on the way. 

“From curtains to flashlight, from 
silver service to kitchen towels, from 
sofa pillows to table linen, the house- 
wife finds it complete. There is ample 
drawer space, and closet room, porce- 
lain lavatory fittings, woodwork oi 
ivory finish inlaid with polished teak, 
or mahogany, and connection for the 
radio. One of the most interesting 
features is the location of the engine, 
hidden under the folding kitchen 
table, accessible but out of the way. 


Suitable for Family Use 


“Like the automobile, the cruiser 
boat is for family use,’ Mr. Hager 
explained. “It can be tied up like 
a house-boat, or it can be mace ready 
at a minute’s notice for a cruise. 
These boats carry fuel for a trip of 
700-mile radius. There is no packing 
or unpacking for the start where 
the family has been using it for a 
house-boat. 

“a\merica is gridironed with beau- 
tiful inland waterways which are al- 
most unknown to the average person. 
Even the most nervous sailor can go 
from North to South without ventur- 
ing on the high seas or for that mat- 
ter on any large bodies of water. 

“From New York to Florida in 





from fifteen to twenty days by an 
inland route, lazying along through 
beautiful country, makes an ideal trip. 
Chicagoans find it no less delightful 
to go down to the Gulf by the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“One point we make,” added the 
director, “is that our boats are all 
thoroughly seaworthy. They are 
really rugged little sea going yachts. 
One of our demonstrators had an in- 
teresting experience. He was demon- 
strating our 41 foot cruiser. 
prospect, an ardent yachtsman, ques- 
tioned its action in a rough sea. 

““Tf you can turn her around in 
the trough of this open heavy sea,’ he 
said, ‘you are going to make a sale. 
I'll risk my own neck if you are will- 
ing to risk yours.’ 

“Qur man swung his wheel. The 
boat trembled, answering to her helm, 
and cut through as the waves dashed 
over her, making the turn without 
the slightest difficulty. As they came 
out of the blinding spray and foam 
the man who had made the dare ex- 
tended his hand. ‘You’re a good 
sport,’ he commented. ‘the boat is 
mine.’ 


The . 
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“To-day everybody runs a car. It 
is no more difficult to run a motor 
boat,” added the director. “All a 
man has to learn is his signals and 
how to maneuver her up to the dock, 
or the mooring buoy. 

“The cruisers are equipped with a 
special fire apparatus which may he 
likened to a sprinkler system cover- 
ing the entire boat, and can be set 
automatically and regulated by a 
thermostat. 

“There is no other respect in which 
this country is so backward as in her 
provision for motor boating,” said 
Mr. Hager. “Highways came with a 
rush, but harbors, yacht clubs, with 
certain notable exceptions, people 
with docking privileges and owners of 
piers are loafing along like tail enders 





in a race. Builders and yachtsmen 
are doing all they can but it has been 
slow work getting things under way. 
At Wilmington we are going to offer 
anchorage, storage and service. We 
will have a place where yachts can be 
put up for the winter, painted, over- 
hauled, reconditioned and slipped into 
the water in the Spring. Facilities 
have not kept up with the rapid in- 
terest with which this sport is grow- 
ing. 
“Now that the season is opening, 
you will find we are making progress. 
Service stations will line the main 
cruising routes, at large yacht clubs 
and in well known harbors. Many of 
the yacht clubs are extending their 
piers, enlarging their harbors and 
making provision for visiting boats. 

“Chicago has great plans under 
way, Detroit is a hospitable harbor, 
Baltimore and Los Angeles offer 
much welcome to yachtsmen, Florida 
has more water front than any State, 
and caters more to pleasure craft 
owners. In New York we are unable 
to make much headway until the 
Hudson river frontage plans are more 

(Continued on page 42) 
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settled. After that New York will 
probably have one of the most at- 
tractive water fronts in the East. 

“In the meanwhile Carl Fisher is do- 
ing some interesting things on Long 
Island, at Montauk. A yacht chan- 
nel two hundred feet wide and fifteen 
feet deep has been dredged, giving an 
outlet from the new harbor to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Jetties are being 
built six hundred feet into Long 
Island Sound to protect the entrance. 

“The Montauk Yacht Club will be 
located on a wooded island covering 
about thirty-five acres and will offer 
modern conveniences to guests, in- 
cluding a commercial pier and turning 
basin. From this pier a forty-mile- 
an-hour club boat, equipped with 
lounging rooms, library, card rooms 
and stock market board will offer 
quick service*to New York City. 

“California is just beginning to 
realize the value of her harbors. San 
Diego, for example, which is pushing 
plans to encourage yachting, has a 
fine harbor and is beginning to pull 
in considerable business from the 
yachts which anchor there. Reports 
are that one yacht which touched 
there on a world cruise spent $11,- 
000 for supplies during its eight-day 
stop. 

“In the Wilmington district there 
are about 150 yachts, reports being 
that the amount spent to sustain the 
crews amounted to $85,000 last year 
and that the annual bill at the ship 
candlers amounts to $300,000. 
Such business as this is worth trying 
for and the construction of attractive 
yacht clubs pulls it in.” 


Examples of Community Interest 


So widespread was the demand for 
anchorage in Baltimore that the 
Maryland Yacht Club was built by 
the city and turned over to yachting 
interests. A basin was constructed 
in front of the club which would ac- 
commodate 150 craft with piers for 
visiting boats. At every boat sta- 
tion are taps for electric lights, water 
supply and telephone connections. In 

rbor a boat is as completely pro- 
vided for as a private home. 

“The million dollar yacht club lo- 
cated in Detroit is another example 
of a centralization of community in- 
terest. The club in addition to its 
sports equipment, swimming pool, 
tennis courts and other accommoda- 
tions maintains thirty small sail boats 
for the use of its members, gives Sun- 
day musicales which have become not- 
able and offers to yachtsmen excel- 
lent harbor and service privileges,” 
continued Mr. Hager. 

“Lake Michigan is rapidly coming 
to the front as a yachting center. Its 
eastern shore is deeply tongued with 
little harbors and summer resorts. It 
is open season along its shores from 


May to October and there are com- 
paratively few shoals and no currents 
or tides. It also forms a link in the 
course for cruisers en route to south- 
ern waters via the Chicago river and 
the Mississippi. 

“Chicago itself has four beautiful 
harbors, and the Chicago Yacht Club 
at the foot of Monroe Street is build- 
ing a wonderful new club house and 
is extending its piers, to take care 
of visiting boats. Break-waters are 
being constructed all along the shore 
and Belmont Harbor and the South 
Lagoon in Lincoln Park are well 
known to outside boat owners. The 
first belongs to the Chicago Yacht 
Club, the second to the Motor Boat 
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Club. At Jackson Park the outer 
and inner harbor are old landmarks of 
the World’s Fair in 1893. 

“In Los Angeles they traveled 
twenty-five miles to put up a beauti- 
ful Yacht Club and have dredgeq 
out forty-three acres to provide a 
harbor for small boats. It is a high 
watermark of the hospitality of the 
West.” 

The highways are crowded, but 
with the Signal Service and the Coast 
Guards we are opening up the water- 
ways. Picture a trim little sea skiff 
under your feet; sea breeze and dip- 
ping gulls; flaming sunsets in the 
horizon—thirty miles an hour and 
the world before you. 


Will Falling Prices Insure Business Prosperity? 
(Continued from page 28) 


commission, disturbed by the un- 
derselling of native rice by the 
American product, recently discov- 
ered that, whereas the Japanese 
worker with his crude hand plough 
can earn only thirty cents a day 
because of his low productivity, in 
America a few men provided with 
the latest mechanical aids cultivate 
vast areas and are able to earn wages 
as high as ten dollars per day be- 
cause of their augmented individual 
productivity. 

In the corn belt in this country 
experience shows that one man can 
cultivate not more than seven acres 
a day with a single row cultivator 
but the same man with a six row 
cultivator can cover fifty acres a day, 
and needless to say the farmer who 
is using this latest method is making 
profits on the present price level for 
corn, while the one using the former 
method is losing money—and turn- 
ing to Congress for relief. In Ne- 
braska recently in a district where 
the ten-year average corn yield per 
acre is thirty-three bushels and the 
average cost of production per 
bushel is fifty-eight cents, a group 
of farmers tested out the latest 
methods in a two-year competition 
and discovered that they could bring 
up the average yield per acre to sixty 
bushels and reduce the production 
cost to thirty-nine cents per bushel. 
With corn selling at sixty cents per 
bushel this group of farmers could 
make an average net profit per acre 
of over seven dollars and fifty cents, 
while the farmers using the anti- 
quated methods behind the ten-year 
average could net only forty-five 
cents per acre. 

These various instances are not 
special but are all typical of Ameri- 
can industry to-day. They contain 
within themselves concrete illustra- 
tion and full explanation of the 
largesse of prosperity that has flowed 


to the people of the United States 


through decreased prices arising from 
decreased production costs. 


inevitable _ commodity 


Furthermore, they contain within 
themselves the promise of continued 
prosperity so long as the conditions 
here pictured continue to prevail. 
For not only is the vigor of business 
maintained by falling prices of the 
type we have to-day, but business 
stability and sanity are also fostered 
because falling prices prevent the 
speculation, 
swollen inventories, over-production 
and over-trading that rising prices 
produce. 





W* had some lines here recently 
about Sir Thomas Lipton. The 
famous sport and merchant has since 
arrived in America. A gracious host 
abroad, Sir Thomas has been made a 
welcome guest in the U. S. A bril- 
liant man, he is popular everywhere. 

At a dinner in one of the best New 
York clubs, he was being “toasted” 
the other day. Drinks included tea. 
Sir Thomas drank his from a saucer. 
“T was confirmed in this custom by 
observing the people in Ceylon,” he 
said, “but when I persisted in the 
custom in London, one of my Brit- 
ish friends remarked: 

“Sir Thomas drinks tea out of a 
saucer because he cawnt lift the 
Cup!” 

x * x 
Stimulating 
The Editor: 

If I had any message to ForseEs 
readers, it would be in the spirit of 
the articles which refuse to acknow!- 
edge defeat or discouragement. ‘Hav- 
ing seen life from many angles, I 
know that the average mortal needs 
the stimulation and encouragement of 
family, friends and good magazines 
to accomplish the most and be their 
biggest self! 

I have enjoyed and found Forses 
most stimulating and helpful many 
times since the first issue, which I! 
still have. 

HENRY G. LANGWORTHY, M_D., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR 
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The Power of the Mighty r Ohio | River | 
‘Now Being Added to the Resources of 


| \LOUI SVILLE 


‘& Premier Industrial Location of America 


TANDING at nearly the center of population of the United States, and the gateway 
to the amplified purchasing power of the South, LOUISVILLE has made remarkable 
progress in the last six years. Since 1920, no less than 171 enterprises joined the prosperous industries 

of this famous Kentucky city—now possessing 812 diversified factories producing 350 million dollars of goods 
annually. Since 1920 the population grew 35 ad cent—to a present total of 325,000, ninety-seven per cent 
a American born—the great majority living in their own homes. Climate and natural resources have been 
ie enerous to this solidly-built metropolis of the beautiful State of Kentucky, but its keen-minded, progressive 
arse men are responsible for its prosperity. 
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Unusually 
Low Rates for 
Hydro Power 


The characteristics of the 
Ohio Falls power develop- 
ment are such that its output 
of energy must be utilized 
for industrial power, and to 
make possible exceedingly low 
rates to certain kinds of ine 
dustries in which power is a 
dominant necessity, 


















The tremendous power of the mighty 
Ohio River will soon be put to work for 
the benefit of Louisville’s present and future 
industries. One of the Nation's large 
hydro-electric plants is now more than half 
completed—a conspicuous example of co- 
operation between the Government and 
commercially directed industry. 

Here the Government is building a huge 
dam as part of the nine-foot channel de- 


velopment of the Ohio River,-and the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company is finishing a 
135,000 horsepower power station at the 
city’s door. 

Approximately 10 million dollars will 
represent the investment in this project, 
which will have a decisive effect in the ad- 
vancement of inland navigation through the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Near Center of Population 


Louisville’s location near the center of 
population, its waterway, railroad and 


splendid banking facilities, joined with 
low-priced hydro-lectricity, natural gas 


terminal transportation facilities, wealth of and coal, make it emphatically “the premier 


nearby raw materials, available factory sites, 


industrial location of America,” 


This fomndanian, whicd fo for fond? puso has assisted in the cake and comblete of 


Louisville, will 


you a new illustrated boo 


information on specified subjects. All inquiries treated aban 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


958 COLUMBIA BUILDING 
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° LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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™ Egypt, Temple of Isis Philaes 


This Lifetime Trip 


Round the 
World 


at $11.37 per day 


Enjoy 110 days of glorious adventure—visit 
22 ports in 14 countries—for about what it 
costs you to live at home. The fare includes 
meals and first cabin accommodations on a 
palatial President Liner. 

You see Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Boston, New Y ork, Havana,Cristo- 
bal, Balboa, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Honolulu, too, if you choose. 

You visit cities of great charm in countries 
of world importance. See strange peoples, 
quaint customs, unique architecture. 

There is time for sightseeing during the 
ship’s stay at each port. Or you may stopover 
at any port for two weeks or longer if you like. 

The ships are luxurious and steady. Wide 
decks. Beds not berths. The excellence of the 
cuisine is a feature. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen 
days from Seattle for Japan, China, Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu) and Round the World. From 
Boston and’ New York there are fortnightly 
sailings for the Orient via Havana, Panama 
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and California. 


From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for 


Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any 


ticket or tourist agent, or 


American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 
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The Winning Methods of 


Master Salesman 

(Continued from page 25) 
the order. The chances are I would 
have been tempted to talk ‘tobaceg’ 
and would have lost sight of the 
point in which the buyers were real. 
ly interested. Anyway, I mace 
enough on the deal to clean upa 
good portion of my indebtedness ang 
to re-establish my credit. 

“The business-with which I am gt 
present connected was started in 
1918, but I did not become actively 
associated with it until four years 
ago. The idea for this business came 
to three associates of mine by think. 
ing about the problems of the other 
fellow. These three men, J. A. Bed- 
ford, S. W. Gordon and E. R. Byer, 
were thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of selling as a fulfillment of the 
buyers’ needs. When a business is 
founded to cope with a problem with 
which many persons are struggling it 
is likely to be established on a pret- 
ty sound basis. 


Business Based on Service 


“Anyway, they had been doing a 
lot of thinking about the man who 
owned an orphan car. Of course, 
you know that an orphan car is an 
automobile whose manufacture has 
been discontinued, either because the 
model has been superseded by a 
later model or because its manufac- 
turer or the company that assembled 
it has gone out of business. The 
owner of an orphan car always had 
a hard time getting service for it, 
particularly in getting parts. The 
only source of supply that was open 
to him was the junk yard, and five 
times out of six the junk dealer did 
not have the needed part. 

“By 1918 there were hundreds of 
thousands, and perhaps millions, of 
orphan cars in existence. The auto- 
mobile industry had gone through 
the usual evolution of every new 
business. The industry held so much 
promise that hundreds of concerns 
had gone into it during the first 
twenty years of its existence. 


Alive to Opportunity 

“Then, stabilization set in. For 
ten years the industry has gradually 
been concentrating in fewer hands. 
Scores of manufacturers and assem- 
blers have quit the business. The 
farther this policy of concentration 
was carried, the more orphan cars 
were created. As an evidence of this 
tendency let me cite that the number 
of car exhibitors at the New York 
Automobile Show declined from 104 
twelve years ago to 39 this year. 

“It was easy to see that the serv- 
icing of these parentless cars pre- 
sented a real business opportunity. 
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Dollar Steamship Line 


So we opened a store on Michigan 
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responsibility of these companies, but the 
stability of policies and the integrity of the 
management as well. 


It is self-evident that without an efficient 
dealer organization with a dependable out- 
let for its product, factories cannot properly 
tunction, and my plans for the future, which 
I am briefly outlining as promised, have much 
to do with a well considered program, which 
program, greatly to the interest of Star Deal- 
ers and to the benefit of the Stockholders of 
Durant Motors, Inc., as well, J sponsor and 
intend to maintain at my own expense. 


Apropos of the foregoing :— 

HE sale of automobiles on the much- 

discussed deferred payment or install- 
ment plan is today a most important factor 
and is largely responsible for the wonderful 
development of the motor industry in this 
country. Many plans are in vogue—some 
good, but all, when the customary charges are 
considered, very expensive. In the interest of 
Star Dealers my plan contemplates a revolv- 
ing fund of no inconsiderable amount, which 
I have set aside for the purpose of financing 
the sale of Star Cars on a deferred payment 
contract, the entire cost to the purchaser 
amounting to an interest charge on deferred 
payments at the rate of 6 per cent per annum— 
all other charges, including fire and theft 
insurance, to be borne by me. 


These obligations will be known as Ap- 
proved Acceptance Contracts, protected by a 
proper initial payment, the balance of the 
purchase price evidenced by six deferred pay- 
ments of equal amount. 


In plain language, the cost to the purchasers 
of Star Cars on the. Approved Acceptance 
Contract plan is approximately one-third of 
the present prevailing rates. 


ee ¢@ @ 


In the interest of Star Dealers my plan 
further contemplates setting aside for their 
benefit a considerable block of Durant Motors, 
Inc., stock purchased in the open market, the 
profits on this stock computed at the end of 
each year to be distributed to Star Dealers 


based upon pre-arranged schedules and results 
obtained. There is to be no money invest- 
ment or obligation on the part of the dealer 
under this arrangement. 


Many curious people will be pleased to 
know why these unusual personal contribu- 
tions and this great interest in Star Dealers. 
The answer—Anything that will improve the 
condition of Star Dealers will benefit the 
Stockholders of Durant Motors, Inc. 


And if these same curious people should 
want to know what most concerns me at this 
moment— 

My answer—That the name Durant shall 
stand for something better than a football in 
Wall Street. 

e¢ ¢ @ 

But why the Star to the exclusion of al] 
others of the Durant group? 

Because the New Star Six, a brand new 
creation shown for the first time today, is the 
greatest automobile with which I have ever 
been identified. 

And, by the way, the New Star Six has been 
selected as the nucleus around which Con- 
solidated Motors, Inc., is being built, exactly 
as the Buick in 1908 was used as the nucleus 
and the keystone of the great General Motors. 

To avoid misunderstandings, and to lessen, 
if possible, the circulation of misleading re- 
ports, permit me to add—Consolidated Motors 
Inc., has for its object the bringing together of 
such Independent Motor Companies as will be 
benefited by the arrangement. 


As each Company is in excellent financial 
condition and as curtailment rather than ex- 
pansion is contemplated, no public financing 
will be necessary. 

There will be less duplication of effort and 


energy, and fighting for business along reckless 
and wasteful lines now prevailing will at once 
be eliminated.J 


“The plan is constructive—the fundamental 


purpose to stabilize, to an extent at least, 
America’s First and Greatest Industry. 


W. C. DURANT 


New York, April 7, 1927 
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Hugh J. Davey, Jr., Audi- 
tor of the Robbins Body 
Corporation, 
who says: “I owe my all to 
the International Account- 
ants Society.” 


Indianapolis, 


Are you 


waiting.. -or training! 
for YOUR opportunity? 


HERE is a true story that should 
be read by every man who wants 
to progress in business. 


In the fall of 1919, Hugh J. 
Davey, Jr., was 23 years old. He 
was a cost clerk with the Robbins 
Body Corporation of Indianapolis, 
makers of automobile bodies—an 
old, conservative organization 
with a background of tradition 
and high ideals since its estab- 
lishment in 1870. 


The business was growing—a program 
of expansion was under way. Trained 
men in the company (or in some other 
company) would be offered positions of 
great responsibility. Mr. Davey saw his 
opportunity right there in his own or- 
ganization. As he puts it, “I realized that 
if I were to grow with the company, it 
would be necessary for me to secure ad- 
ditional knowledge and thereby be in a 
position to accept greater responsibilities 
— the opportunity presented it- 
self. 


He enrolled with the 
International 
Accountants Society 


Just at that time, he dropped into the 
home of one of his friends, and found him 
reading a course in Accounting. “I asked 
him to let me look at it,’ Mr. Davey 
writes. “It was the International Ac- 
countants Society Course, and the first 
few pages convinced me that here was 
just the thing I wanted. It would enable 
me to train myself for the greater op- 
portunities that were bound to come.” 
He enrolled. 
That was seven years ago. 


Today, the Robbins Body Corporation 


is an important factor in its field. Its 
growth has been steady. It makes bodies 
for such fine motor cars as Marmon, 
Stutz, Willys Knight and Paige. 

Mr. Davey grew with his organization 
and became Auditor of this well-known 
corporation. Incidentally, he was recent- 
ly promoted to the position of Assistant 
General Manager. He says: 

“T owe my all to the International 
Accountants Society. My income has 
increased over 300%. The I. A. S. en- 
abled me to make this progress.” 


caunting 
coo” The key~ 
to profit 


Are you waiting—or fraining!—for YOUR 
opportunity? 

For years the opportunity in Account- 
ing has been wonderful. Said the con- 
servative Journal of Accountancy: “The 
Accounting profession is probably the 
best paid in the world. .. . There is need 
of accountants. There is ample com- 
pensation for accountants. There is no 
prospect that the supply will overtake 
the demand within the lifetime of even 
the youngest of us.” 


Fortunately Accounting, besides being 
profitable, is a fascinating profession. The 
accountant is the trusted advisor of big 
business men. He has a birdseye view 
of the whole business. Because he is at 
the throttle of profit control he is al- 
ways in the confidence of the owners. 

“How to Learn Accounting,” an inter- 
esting 80-page booklet, is yours for the 
asking. It gives all the facts about the 
great and growing profession of Account- 
ancy. It tells how you can qualify easily, 
quickly, inexpensively, and without in- 
terfering with your present work. Don’t 
wait—mail the coupon for your copy now. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


So a ow oe oe oe ee ae eee eye 


; Ba THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. ! 
, 3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, free, “How to Learn AccounTine,” and tell me bow 1 
1 I can increase my income as your other students have done. 
J Business L) 
LEI CO OE OOO ATE wttteees ee aOR cSt hi se Chiat. Sie ee A | 
(Please write plainly) } 

CR eee eit ce cine bleh eee 6 aS SKS RC Grad? oc cwe dais cake State : 
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(Continued from page 44) 
parts store as a neighbor to the ele- 
gant, exclusive shops that abound on 
Chicago’s famous thoroughfare, was 
a piece of daring that many persons 
regarded as presumptuous. 

“But we had a good reason for 
choosing such a location. We wanted 
to give dignity and standing to our 
business. Remember that up to that 
time the only place that parts for an 
orphan car could be bought was from 
a junk yard. We wanted to get the 
business out of the junk class. We 
could think of no better way of doing 
that than to establish a fine store in 
the heart of Chicago’s aristocratic re- 
tail section. 


Rapid Growth of Enterprise 


“This store demonstrated at least 
that the business we had entered had 
possibilities. It did well from the 
start, so much so that by 1923 the 
company was operating a chain of 
nine stores. The enterprise, when 
started in 1918, had a cash capital of 
$51,000. By 1925, without any fur- 
ther investment, the capital value had 
been increased to $987,000. But it is 
since 1925 that we have had our 
greatest growth. 

“Our plan of operation has been 
changed materially since the idea 
was first launched. At the outset we 
catered exclusively to the owners of 
orphan cars. We still supply parts 
for orphan cars, but we are now both 
manufacturers and merchants. As 
producers, we manufacture only 
gears. As merchants, we sell every 
part for every car. 

“From that original Chicago store, 
we have grown until there are now 
fifty-one stores associated in the 
American Gear Company plan. One 
hundred and seventy-five salesmen 
travel out of these stores. We have 
466 jobbing accounts. These jobbers 
have 800 salesmen calling on the ga- 
rages, service stations and automo- 
bile repairmen of the country. 


Auto Industry Now Stabilized 


“We could not have grown in this 
manner if we had stuck to the orig- 
inal orphan car business. The proc- 
ess of concentration in the industry 
has gone so far that now seventeen 
companies manufacture ninety-three 
per cent. of all the cars made in the 
United States. The other seven per 
cent. of our four million annual car 
production is made by something like 
thirty-five companies. 

“The industry has at last reached 
a stage of stabilization. Most of the 
companies now in it will be likely to 
remain. An occasional new manufac- 
turer or assembler may enter the 
business. But, as a whole, the indus- 
try will no longer witness many dras- 
tic changes. This means that few 
orphan cars, except those that result 
from discontinued models, will be 
created. 


FOR 
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e Lbs Angeles district has industrially increased 
ed Sutput valued at $618,777,520 in 1919 to 
1925; the largest percentage gained among all large 
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fags imposing industrial structure is... freedom 
. efficient labor... dense local population .. 
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of a large mternationally known ship building corporation recently 
‘Atlantic seaboard plant power bill for last year when we worked 
men was over $400,000. That power bill n Los Angeles 
about $260,000 ... quite a saving mm that item alone.” 





SIX 


‘A number of Eastern manufacturers have already found 
a Pacific Coast plant investment in Los Angeles jus- 
tified by savings 1n power bills alone not to mention 
the many other favorable economic factors in production 
costs. A confidential, detailed, specific report will be pre- 
pared for interested industrial executives. Advise us fully 
the construction and production schedules contemplated. 


BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207-209 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
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“Already, the big end of our busi- 
ness is in the general parts business, 
It is in this direction that lies our 
greatest opportunity. An uneconomi- 
cal, top-heavy system of distribution 
has grown up in the automobile parts 
business. There are thirty-nine dif- 
ferent lines in the parts industry. In 
most of these lines there are many 
separate companies. 

“Altogether there are several hun- 
dred manufacturers making automo- 
bile parts. Each has his own sepa- 
rate sales organization. They market 
through the parts jobber, of whom 
there are about 1,800 in the country. 
Because of the. tremendous duplica- 
tion in selling machinery and the ter- 
rific competition that exists, it costs 
these parts manufacturers thirty-one 
per cent. to reach the jobber. This 
is a burdensome selling cost. It is 
unnecessarily high. We are demon- 
strating in the American Gear plan 
that this selling cost can be greatly 
reduced. 

“How? To answer that question, 
I must tell you what the American 
Gear plan is. The American Gear 
Company has associated with it 
thirty-nine parts manufacturers, one 
from each line. Associated in the 
plan, also, are 466 jobbers. These 
jobbers handle our gears under an 
exclusive franchise. Already forty- 
one of them also handle the lines of 
the thirty-nine parts manufacturers 
that are working with us in the plan. 
These associated jobbers take these 
lines automatically. No selling is 
necessary. The plan thus eliminates 
a large part of the thirty-one per 
cent. that it ordinarily costs an ac- 
cessory manufacturer to reach the 
jobber. 


Retailers Must Be “Sold” 


“This tremendous saving enables 
the manufacturers associated in this 
plan to sell their goods cheaper. It 
also makes it possible for us to spend 
more money on the consumer side 
of the jobber. That is where real 
selling is needed. It is ridiculous for 
a manufacturer in any line to have 
to put the major portion of his selling 
expense into his efforts to get his 
goods to the jobber. The jobber 
should be a voluntary distributor, 
taking the merchandise from the 
manufacturer, just as a grain chute 
takes the grain that is thrown into 
the receiving hopper. 

“In all staple lines of business it 
has been the practice for the manu- 
facturer, working in conjunction 
with his jobbers, to do his missionary 
selling on the retailer. That, it has 
been found, is the most economical 
procedure. In most fields, if a manu- 
facturer put most of his selling ex- 
pense into reaching the jobber, the 
chances are he would go broke. The 
automobile accessory business is just 
beginning to learn this lesson from 
these older fields.” 
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Sage Sayings 
of Ed. Howe 


LIKE five thousand dollar a year 

men. Nearly all of them are in 
line for promotion to ten thousand a 
year jobs. And When they reach that 
goal, they may reasonably hope for 
twenty thousand, fifty thousand a 
year. Nearly every five thousand dol- 
lar a year man is a comer, and has 
ability and character. Among the 
thousand dollar a year men one finds 
many who are not worth the pay 
they are getting, but the five thou- 
sand dollar men are worth more, and 
will get it. A twenty dollar a week 
man finds it difficult to get a job, 
but there is clamor among employers 
for the five thousand dollar men. 

os @ 


HAT is best to do with the 

poor? We have been charitable 
with them a good many centuries, 
and the poor are growing poorer. 
Should we at last tell them the truth? 
Which is that their poverty is main- 
ly their own fault, as there is plenty 
for all, and that there can be no rem- 
edy until they supply it themselves. 

* * x 


HE more you suffer because of 
mistakes, the more experience 
you get. 
. &-2 
RY and make your conduct as 
good as that of a telephone girl 
while she is on duty. Of all the 
well-behaved, I believe telephone 
girls are most notable. If wives were 
as polite, faithful and capable as tel- 
ephone girls are to the public, there 
would be no bachelors. 


* * * 


E are always hearing of the 

wolf at the door. When he 

gets in, there has been a good deal of 
negligence in barring the door. 

x * x 

HE duties of a good man are 

easier and pleasanter than those 

of a bad man. Idleness is finally a 

greater task than productive and 


good work. 
* * * 


N the United States it is not rec- 

ognized that Business is a great 
teacher. But a French writer says: 
“The General Electric Company of 
America spends on its laboratories, 
in strictly scientific research, ten 
times as much as is expended for 
similar purposes by all the learned in- 
stitutions of France.” Busi- 


ness is the great force not only for 
progress, but for morals, sound in- 
telligence and charity. The profes- 
sor and preachers are mere agents of 
business men who provide the money 













for schools and churches.—Ed. Howe. 
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Sprayed Rubber pro- 
ducing plant on a 
United States Rubber 
Plantation in Sumatra. 
















WEB CORD 


Get more for your money/ 


D METHOD 
RUBBER 


Why does Sprayed Rub- 
ber give so much more 
to the car owner? 


PRAYED RUBBER gives more to 
the car owner because it gives 
him longer wearing tires. 


It is stronger, more uniform, 
purer. 

It is made from a specially fine 
rubber latex. It is produced by a 
new and exact mechanical meth- 
od—and without the use of either 
smoke or acid. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany invented this method spe- 
cifically to make better tires. Just 
as they established the United 
States Rubber Plantations in 1909 
to improve the quality of their 
rubber supply. 

By creating finer rubber, new 
methods of producing the rubber 
and of building it into tires, this 
Company is creating better tires 
all along the line. 


| UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES | 


United States @ Rubber Company 
UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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You may be sure that the security back of every National City 
bond in your strong box is a known quantity, having been care- 
fully measured by an organization with world-wide fact- 
gathering facilities, and 115 years of financial experience. Each 
issue appearing on our investment lists has passed rigid tests 
and is recommended as a good investment in its class. Our 
May circular furnishes a well diversified selection—it will be 
sent upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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How to Do Your Own 


Business Forecasting 
(Continued from page 14) 


ways a purchase at least for the mo- 
ment. 

In brief, trade cycles such as they 
are may be regarded as mere expres- 
sions of human behavior and motives 
in the business world. We may fairly 
regard the motives themselves as the 
ultimate forces behind which one 
cannot go; and forecasting should 
begin by seeking to learn how these 
motives operate upon different sets 
of trade conditions. 

For the sake of illustration, let us 
observe that whenever there is a 
continuing large demand for labor, 
the motive of acquisitiveness, or love 
of gain, almost invariably results in 
numerous strikes and labor troubles. 
That strikes are broadly the conse- 
quence of psychological rather than 
economic forces is plainly indicated 
by the fact that they occur not when 
the men need higher pay, but rather 
when they do not need it. When 
they do need it, the governing force 
is humility, based upon a surplus of 
idle labor, so that strikes then do not 
occur. 

Powerful Motives 


It will not be amiss to keep in 
mind some of these powerful motives. 

Fear is one of them, and fear at 
times results in drastic liquidation of 
inventories or securities, or even in 
panics. 

Ambition is another, and it ac- 
counts for many of our great inven- 
tions or promotions, and for some 
of the greatest changes in our indus- 
trial system. 

Imitation is a motive, or instinct, 
of great influence. Not only does 
it explain the ever-changing styles 
in goods, houses, habits, etc., but it 
also explains, in a large measure, the 
pell-mell buying and selling waves 
which occasionally appear in stocks, 
commodities, goods and real estate. 
Without the imitative instinct the 
Florida real estate boom would have 
faded long before it did. 

The gregarious instinct is also im- 
portant; it explains the massing of 
population in cities, and much of the 
activity of all sorts of trade associ- 
ations and business clubs. 

The instinct of anger or pugnacity 
has much to do with the occurrence 
of the wars which occasionally so 
disturb trade, and also with the vi- 
olence of labor disturbances. 


The instinct of self-abasement 
or subjugation explains in no small 
degree the immense power of politi- 
cal leaders; for it is this instinct 
that frequently leads men to pros- 
trate themselves mentally at the feet 
of some really inferior political char- 
acter. 

Admittedly we cannot weave these 
motives into a psychological trade 
cycle to take the place of our unsat- 
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isfactory economic cycles; but what 
we can do at each juncture is to take 
note of the actuating motive behind 
the trend of trade and of the prob- 
able results thereof. The outstand- 
ing motive in the Fall of 1907 was 
fear; and a very important fact re- 
garding it was that the degree of fear 
engendered by the issue of Clearing 
House certificates had always in the 
past exhausted the liquidation in 
stocks and bonds within 30 days. 
Around the beginning of 1920 the 
powerful inflating motives were ac- 
quisitiveness, imitation and ambition. 
General prices were rising with ab- 
surd rapidity, but still everyone was 
piling up inventories under the in- 
fluence of love of gain and ambition. 
To be sure, there was no reason to 
suppose that anything but a collapse 
would follow; but everyone was do- 
ing it, and the imitative instinct for 
the time being supplanted reason. 
Thus it is that every trade sit- 
uation wherein it is feasible to make 
any long-swing forecast at all, dis- 
closes upon examination one or 
more very powerful motives by 
which the forecaster can be guided. 
New business trends exist in the 
minds of men before they exist on 
paper or in the trade returns. 
Admittedly, there are trade situ- 
ations wherein, because of a balance 
of factors, forecasting is wellnigh 
impossible, and we shall consider 
these later. However, at the great 
turning-points it is usually possible 
to see not only the economic forces 
but also the psychological forces be- 
hind them and to form at least some 
approximate notion as to how they 
will react upon each other. 





Ideals 


A S you think, you travel; and as 
you love, you attract. You are 
to-day where your thoughts have 
brought you; you will be to-morrow 
where your thoughts take you. You 
can not escape the result of your 
thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad, you 
will realize the vision (not the idle 
wish) of your heart, be it base or 
beautiful, or a mixture of both, for 
you will always gravitate toward that 
which you, secretly, must love. Into 
your hands will be placed the exact 
results of your thoughts; you will 
receive that which you earn; no 
more, no less. Whatever your pres- 
ent environment may be, you will 
fall, remain, or rise with your 
thoughts, your vision, your ideal. 
You will become as small as your 
controlling desire; as great as your 
dominant aspiration.—James Allen. 
¢ + * 

It is well for a man to respect his 
Own vocation whatever it is, and to 
think himself bound to uphold it, 
and to claim for it the respect which 





it deserves——Charles Dickens. 


Thea 


industry to fashion into fortune. 








oor of opportunity --- 


It is open---- in the South 


A variety of fertile soils and a moderate climate—coal, iron 
and other minerals—timber tracts—water power—these are 
some of the natural resources in the South lying ready for 


And back of these there is the substantial Southern citizen- 
ship—of American stock, hard working, homogeneous and 
contented. Prosperity and progress are as much a matter 
of men as of things. 


Each year many new industrial enterprises are established in 
the South, and Southern farmers grow more and better things. 


The South is a region rich in opportunity for ambitious 
men and women. 


THE 


The Southern Railway System, with its 8,000 miles of lines, serves the South 
from the northern gateways at Washington, Cincinnati and Louisville—from the 
western gateways at St. Louis and Memphis—to the ocean ports of Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and Jacksonville, and the Gulf ports of Mobile 


and New Orleans. 


The Drospmenetorninel’ Southern Railway System, Washington, 
gladly aid in securing industrial locations, farms and 
home sites in the South. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


Tr HERE have been no very definite 
changes in the trend ot general 
business and industrial conditions 
during the past few weeks. The move- 
ment is still one of orderly recovery in 
most lines though this is in large meas- 
ure of a seasonal nature, and there are, 
moreover, still a number of groups still 
lagging behind the general improvement. 

The important field of motor car pro- 
duction does not yet furnish a very defi- 
nite basis of judgment. Detroit em- 
ployment is uncertain, and, while sales 
and production have gained largely this 
is chiefly a seasonal movement, individ- 
ual makes are still inclined to 
cut prices and total production 
is appreciably below last year. 


financial and commodity divisions. 


continue to follow an upward trend, and 
both are at new high levels since the 
depression of 1922, from the standpoint 
of liabilities as well as numbers. 


ASTER trade of the department 

stores is reported generally some- 
what higher than last year, and the re- 
sponse of buyers appears to have been 
better than during the Christmas sea- 
son. Chain store and mail order sales 
are also showing large gains over last 
year, though there are a few exceptions 
to this statement, notably in the case of 
one large mail order house. 


mistic circles, and February results in- 
dicate that the factor of wage increases 
may have been somewhat over-empha- 
sized. At any rate, operating expenses 
have not increased as rapidly this year 
as was anticipated and the monthly re- 
port for 1926 shows profits of the roads 
at the highest level for February in rail- 
way history, with the single exception 
of 1924 when earnings were about $1,- 
000,000 larger than for the current year. 


T HE February profit figures show 
the month’s share of an annual re- 
turn amounting to 5.64 per cent. on the 
rate-making valuations, com- 
pared with 5.24 last year. Ona 





basis of the roads’ claimed 








The decline in building fig- 
ures for the entire country 
seems to have been decidedly 


Highlights of the News 


property values the rate of re- 
turn is indicated at 4.93 per 
cent., compared with 4.58 per 


reversed last month. March Building Figures Set New High.... 54 cent. in the same month of 
ee _ a total ry waved About 200,000 Miners on Strike..... 57 1926 
$620,000,000, or a gain of nearly +43 ' 
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is currently experiencing Canadian Business Conditions...... 60 the recapture clause of the 
its usual seasonal let-up, but Lakes Navigation Opens Early..... 58 Esch-Cummins act of 1914. 


this is no larger than expected, 


Thefts from the State Department.. 61 


The railroads, naturally, have 





and is, perhaps, a healthy indi- 





claimed the true and sound ba- 











cation, following upon the new 





high record for output which 

was set up during March of 

this year. The Steel Corporation re- 
ports still another decline in unfilled or- 
ders, but this is only about 45,000 tons, 
moderately less than was expected, and 
brings the total volume of business on 
hand to around 3,550,000 tons, compared 
with about 4,380,000 tons last year. 

Neither the steel industry nor manu- 
facturing in general appears to have 
been hard hit by the coal strike thus far, 
nor do the important producers seem 
to be worrying much about the situa- 
tion. The chief harm, at least for the 
present, seems to be anticipated in a re- 
duction of purchasing power through- 
out the coal regions affected. 

The railroads continue to forge ahead 
into new high records for traffic and 
earnings are also materially improved. 

Business failures, on the other hand, 

















Monthly Earnings Close to a New Rec- 
ord for Early Months. The St. 
Louis-O’Fallon Decision. 


INAL reports of Class I railroad 

systems show net operating rail- 
way income of $70,045,368 for February 
of the present year, a gain of about $9,- 
000,000 over the previous month and of 
about $7,000,000, or more than 10 per 
cent. over the corresponding month of 
last year. 

The final figures are slightly higher 
than had been anticipated even in opti- 


sis for valuations to be that of 
current cost of reproduction, 
since such basis would be con- 
siderably higher than the 1914 valuations 
and would allow a greater profit to the 
individual systems before the recapture 
clause dipped into their net earnings. 

Under claims of the railroads the valu- 
ations of Class I systems would be 
around $30,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000 
while the recent I. C. C. decision would 
bring it down closer to $20,000,000,000. 
The decision is by no means final, how- 
ever, and the case will certainly be ap- 
pealed to the courts. 


Car-Loadings 


c AR loadings continued above the 
million-car-per-week level for three 
weeks in March, and thereby set up a 
new high record in American railway 
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history for achievement of that record 
so early in the year. The usual seasonal 
reaction in such loadings during April 
has been aided this year by the soft coal 
strike, and while the results have not 
been drastic reductions, still the weekly 
figures for car loadings have experienced 
a material decline to levels back under 
a million cars in recent weeks. 

Preliminary estimates on railroad earn- 
ings for March indicate Class I net op- 
erating income at something of a new 
record, chiefly on a basis of the unusu- 
ally large car loadings reported during 
that month. 

















Commodity Quotations Show Small 
Recovery and Trend is Still Def- 
initely Downward. More Oil Cuts 


OWARD the close of the past month 
there have been fair general recov- 
eries in the levels for individual commo- 
dities, but the trend is still very definitely 
downward. The monthly indexes are once 


more in harmony and latest figures of 
both Dun and Bradstreet show approxi- 


mately the same measure of decline from 
the previous month: 


Yr. 
Latest Mo. Prev. Prev. 
ee 183.087 183.269 190.478 
WrebstresS  ...cccccese 12.5309 12.5543 13.1055 


The average decline in the monthly in- 
dexes for the full first quarter of the 
current year is about 3 per cent. Averages 
are from 4 to 5 per cent. lower than at 
the same time in 1926 and present levels 
are about 30 per cent. below the high 
point reached in May of 1920, but are 
still about 14 per cent. above the low level 
reached in July of 1921. 


Weekly Figures 


Marking the recovery in many of the 
individual commodity lines since the mid- 
dle of the past month, the weekly index 
figures have also tended toward recovery 
from the low levels reached toward the 
close of March. At that time the Irving 
Fisher weekly index of 200 representative 
commodities registered a new low for the 
past three years at slightly below 140, less 
than 2 points above the extreme post-war 
low of about 138 which was reached at 
the beginning of 1922. 

The average has tended toward slow re- 
covery, however, since that intermediate 
low level earlier in the present year, and 


55 


while the advance has been far from start- 
ling the weekly figures are holding santo 
ately above 140. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev Prev. 
Wheat. Mag. ...<cscseod $1.344%4 $1.33%4 = $1.58 
Ce, OR ov chaccsinnas = 71 71 
SRG. HED ked0cscoance 42 42 
eaten, Mid., May.. ..14. ty 14.12 18.60 
Se SPER 7.35 7.30 8.70 
Cathe, ee ae en 16 16% 17% 
ee, GM occ cescta 06 0605 -05 
Beet, FOmy ..20.0004 50 21.50 27.00 
ison, 2.2%, Phitia...c.0« 22.75 22.75 23.50 
OS A ree 33.00 33.00 35.00 
—. Ss RULER RE 7.25 7.55 8.00 
| Reet 13.00 13.30 13.63 
Zine, E. St. Louis...... 6.50 6.65 6.95 
WEL, Avinisnoasoosgunnnes 50 68.75 62.50 
Rubber, May .......... 42 41 54 
Crude Oil, Mid- “Cont. rE 4 1.22 1.20 
eee 20 19 


gee grain anor panies to swing 
back and forth considerably like a 
pendulum even though in general the trend 
still seems to be toward moderately lower 
levels. Following rather rapid declines 
around the beginning of the past month, 
prices in the grain market have staged 
a considerable recovery in later weeks. 
Wheat has been the laggard member of 
this group and shows only a comparatively 
small gain, but corn, oats, rye and the 
lesser grains are up anywhere from 2 to 
5 cents a bushel from the quotations pre- 
vailing around the middle of the month. 
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** Sell and Grow’”’ 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
MEMPHIS 


DETROIT 


WHEELING 
ERIE -« 
LOUISVILLE 
ATLANTA 
MIAMI 





GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 


How is Your Business 
Crowing? 


More business! More sales! More profits! 
More today than yesterday—this week 
than last—this year than the year before. 


is a great urge, but it 
is only half the truth. For progress in 
business is not just material increase. 


There is growth in reputation, the de- 
velopment of confidence and good-will. 
Growth in the loyalty and efficiency of em- 
ployees; in the enthusiasm and capacities 
of executives. A better product is growth; 
and so is the elimination of wasteful prac- 
tises. Better Budgeting is growth—budg- 
eting based on more competent analysis of 
the facts and figures of one’s business. 


Growing in the will and power to 
serve, business develops the means to 
larger earnings and broader service. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DAVENPORT 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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Rubber trading has quieted down to th 
least active market that has been seen jy 
New York for some time, and London 
not much better. Prices have fluctuatg 
within a narrow range, with perhaps , 
slight tendency toward easiness, although 
the technical position still remains good, 

Livestock markets in Chicago have rule 
fairly steady with the possible exception oj 
hogs, which have declined to the lowey 
prices seen in the present season. 





























Offering Sate Securities of Electric Lighe 
and Power,Gas. and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 














Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you 


read The 


Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 


own business, which affect 


the com- 


mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 


charge, 


























J.S. BACHE & CO. 
COMPANY —s New York “= ae. 
72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO _ 42 Broadway New York 
Milwaukee St.Louis t 
If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 
Here are the Prices 

For six months back............ $0.50 each 

For nine months back...... ree —* 

For one year back. . gait 

More than one year back. . 1.50 “ 





FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Money Rates Continue Easy. Broker,’ 
Loans Still Going Up. Latest 
Weekly Bank Clearings. 


5 Barocco have been no _ outstanding 
changes in the credit situation during 
the past month and conditions continue on 
levels that indicate decided ease as regards 
financial accommodation. 


” 2 Wks. Pi 
test Ago ‘] 
CO MOMEY oe siscecesscceo<sees 4% 470 = 4% 
ke eee 43/8 43/8 43/4 
Commercial paper ............ : 1/4 41/4 Ho 
New York rediscount.......... 4 31/2 


After about a week of ease the call mar- 
ket tended to firm up slightly around the 
middle of the month, but has once more 
quieted down with a heavy influx of funds 
from the interior and rates are once more 


_ back around their ruling level of 4 per cent, 


Gold Movement 


Preliminary reports on the gold move- 
ment for March showed imports of $5,843,- 
000 at the Port of New York, compared 
with exports of $4,383,000. Most of the 
imports came from Canada and Chile. The 
exports went to Canada, though in smaller 
measure than the previous imports since 
the movement of funds reversed itself 
rather rapidly during March. For the first 
three months of the present year gold 
imports are estimated at over $90,000,000 
and exports at less than $22,000,000, leav- 
ing an import balance of about $68,000,000 
in favor of this country. 


Bank clearings have advanced rapidly in 
practically all important centers and while 
these gains are largely seasonal, still the 
weekly totals are showing their rare old 
form of last year with gains of more than 
12 per cent. over the corresponding weeks 
of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
eer NGS ccswsssncd $8,747,548,000 $7,530,372,000 
rer 794,473,000 310, 
Philadelphia ........ 655,813,000 577,816,000 
2 eee 851,085,000 726,876, 
RICHMOOE  ociccsccces 362,000 330,189,000 
MONG, caccsscsacssnn 314,480,000 347,629,000 
CUBED. sc cscsnneeeen 1,450,429,000 1,380,898,000 
a = eee ,176,000 341,031,000 
Minneapolis ......... 173,138,000 176,620, 
BRanees Cty ...0ccs< 336,388,000 315,322,000 
oS Ale AS 181,000,000 172,823,000 
San Francisco ....... , 764,000 746,688 





Total 


ROKERAGE loans continue to fluctu- 

ate somewhat irregularly from week 
to week, but in general the trend seems 
still toward higher levels. Reports of mem- 
ber banks to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York show the latest figures at 
$2,803,000,000, or a gain of about a mil- 
lion dollars over the previous week. The 
latest figures show a gain of about $400,- 
000,000 from the low point of last year 
but are still about $350,000,000 from the 
record high level which was reached at the 
beginning of 1926. 
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Reasons Why Strike of 200,000 Miners 
Is Not Yet Serious. New York Re- 
duces Hours for Women Workers. 


HE long-anticipated coal strike in the 
T union bituminous fields is finally 
under way but the cessation of production 
in these fields has not yet caused the stir 
or aroused public interest as might have 
been expected. 

In the first place, the strike effects only 
the union fields which produce not much 
more than 35 per cent. of the country’s 
total output of soft coal; In the second 
place not all of the miners, even in these 
fields, have gone on strike, since many in- 
dividual working agreements have been 
executed, especially in the outlying dis- 
tricts, keeping the men in the pits under 
the old Jacksonville agreement pending 
the outcome of the main strike. 


Large Coal Supplies 


In the third place, and perhaps the best 
reason why the strike has not been taken 
very seriously thus far, the country’s chief 
consumers of bituminous coal knew the 
strike was coming for many months and 
have taken pains to accumulate large sup- 
plies variously estimated to last from 60 
to 90 days for the entire national industry. 
When those supplies begin to run low we 
shall probably hear more about the unfav- 
orable effects of the strike. 

It appears that approximately 200,000 
workers have gone on strike, most of them, 
of course, in the main union fields, center- 
ing around and south of Pittsburgh. This 
is about the number which had been anti- 
cipated as joining in the walkout. 


Mediation Proposals 


A* usual with strikes of such important 
nature and large proportions, almost 
constant efforts at compromise and media- 
tion are being made by various factions, 
societies and organizations. Thus far they 
have been chiefly sporadic but the work- 
ers seem to be in a more generous and 
kindly mood, as well they may be, in this 
strike than in most others and if this atti- 
tude continues to manifest itself the strike 
may not last as long as had been generally 
anticipated. 


Shorter Hours for Women 


N EW YORK STATE has passed the 
Mastick-Shonk bill, which reduces 
the working schedule for women from 54 
to 49% hours per week, with a total of 
78 hours per annum allowed for overtime. 
The measure has been severely fought 
over but was recommended, in sum, by the 
Industrial Survey Commission of the state. 














Great Lakes Navigation Opens Earlier 
Than Usual. America Aids French 
Development at Havre. 


‘RAIN, oil, cotton and lumber continue 
to be the mainstays of the Trans-At- 
lantic shipping trade. Bookings have been 
a little more active of late, with the open- 
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— “permanent” partitions crumble 


into rubbish and dollars into dust 


ERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
Fliminate 


asteé 













DAY the old order has changed 

— economy demands. . . effici- 

ency endorses... and business 

needs movable steel partitions for 
all subdividing purposes. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Parti- 
tions give offices an almost incredi- 
ble flexibility. You can then adjust 
your partition layout to your 
business instead of adjusting your 
business to your partition layout. 
These partitions are movable over 
night — no waste. 


Assembled of standard steel and 
glass interchangeable units rigidly 
bolted together. Expertly designed 
--.-a warm, livable appearance... 
handsomely finished to harmonize 
with any decorative scheme. And at 
a price that reflects a definite saving! 

Ask for the complete story — it 
will interest and profit you. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Largest Steel Partition Manufacturer 
6817 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit 
hicago Cincinnati 
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How Many “Nosey” 
People Read Your 


Private Financial Mail 





Through the Envelope? 


Does your Banker, your Broker or 
your Investment House send your 
private confidential mail in envel- 
opes that can be “read through” by 
anybody from the office boy on up? 


All your mail transactions with 
your Banker, your Broker and your 
Investment House should be private 
—but are they? 


Next time you receive a note-due 
notice from your Banker, or a con- 
firmation notice from your Broker, 
or a dividend check from your In- 
vestment House in an ordinary en- 
velope, make this test: step into 
your vault and hold the envelope 
before a strong light and observe 
how easily the contents are “read 
through”; or, apply gasoline to the 
envelope, which transparentizes the 
paper and makes the contents of the 
envelope readable, without leaving 
a trace of tampering. 


If you wish your private financial dealings 
by mail kept private, suggest to your Banker, 
Broker and Investment House that they use 
SAV ADRES-OBSKURA envelopes (patent 
pending). No gossipy “Peeping Tom” can 
decipher the contents of this new and im- 
proved envelope and cause you injury by 
disclosing your private financial affairs. 





Showing how ordinary envelopes can be transpar- 
entized with gasoline and contents “read through” 
them, leaving no trace of tampering. 


Bankers, Brokers and Investment Houses who 
wish to see the New Savadres-Obskura against 
which no customer can make complaint as to 
“reading through,” write us for samples. 


Made in standard sizes of strong, durable stock. 
Address Dept. ““F” > 


EAGLE ENVELOPE CO. 


1322-28So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
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ing of Great Lakes transportation and 
rates are holding firm to slightly higher in 
most classifications. 

‘Navigation has opened for Great Lakes 
steamer traffic but considerable disappoint- 
ment is apparent due to the soft coal 
strike which has cut down one of the three 
most important commodities carried by the 
lake freighters. Grain and ore movement 
is reported getting under way in satisfac- 
tory volume. 


French Harbor Improvement . 

ONSIDERABLE interest is manifest 

in American shipping circles regarding 
the plans for harbor improvement at 
Havre, France. This country, along with 
British and German interests, are aiding 
the French plans which are now being rap- 
idly pushed and by 1929 it is expected 
that the harbor will be deepened sufficient- 
ly for accommodation of the largest trans- 
Atlantic vessels. 

Latest monthly returns of American for- 
eign commerce by grand geographical div- 
isions show a decline in imports from 
nearly all divisions as compared with last 
year. Exports, on the other hand, show 
large gains, chiefly to Europe and Asia. 














Wheat and Other Grains Moderately 
Higher. Cotton Continues Slow Re- 


covery. Boll Weevil Prospect. 

LTHOUGH there was about a week 

during the past month when reports 
of heavy rains and floods in some of the 
southwestern districts caused special 
strength in cotton, the general weather 
conditions throughout the country must be 
termed better than satisfactory for the 
past month. Conditions have been espe- 
cially favorable toward Winter wheat and 
the small grains. 

Estimates quite naturally vary to a large 
degree on what the final crop of Winter 
wheat will be. But most of such esti- 
mates are between 550,000,000 and 600,000,- 
000 bushels, with the average possibly 
somewhat nearer the larger figure. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
condition of the domestic wheat crop at 
84.5 per cent. of normal, as of April Ist. 
This condition compares with 81.8 per 
cent. for the general crop on December 
Ist, and with 79.8 per cent. as the 10-year 
average for April Ist and is the highest 
condition which the Department has re- 
ported for Winter wheat on any corre- 
sponding date since 1921. 


Wheat Steady 

¢ trade was apparently expecting a 

rather bearish Government report of 
this kind and the news was fairly well 
discounted. As a result, there was consid- 
erable covering of short contracts after 
the news was out and prices rallied mod- 
erately, though wheat has closed the month 
only 1 or 2 cents above the quotations cur- 
rent a few weeks ago. 

Cotton prices have in the main contin- 
ued their slow and orderly but seemingly 
certain advance. The movement was given 
considerable impetus around the middle of 
the month by reports of heavy and long 
continued rainfall throughout Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Arkansas. The most 
unfavorable factor in cotton conditions 
thus far has been wet fields and excessive 
moisture, so that these reports had a de- 
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between Cleveland and Detroit, Buf- 
faloand Niagara Fallsand Detroit, and 
between Detroit or Chicago and Mackinac 
Island. Also daylight trips between Cleve- 
land and Detroit during July and August. 


Round Trip Fares 


between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... §>GO 
*MACKINAC ISLAND and 30 
CHICAGO or DETROIT........-- 
*BUFFALO and CHICAGO... 9 


One Way Round Trip 
*CLEVELANDana Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


+BUFFALO and Derrort.... $6.00 $11.00 
*Berth and meals included. tBerth and meals extra 


OntheMackixac IslandandChicagoDivision 
there is music, dancing, with hostess in 
charge, bridge, afternoon tea, golf, horseshoe 
pitching, radio, moving pictures, and other 
entertainments. Passengers limited to sleep- 
ing accommodations. Radio and moving pic- 
tures also on Buffalo Division. Yachting, 

‘olf, horseback riding, fishing, etc., at Mack- 
fac Island. Liberal stopover privileges. 


For Reservations or further informa- 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. at Detroit, Mich 
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S——— — 
DETROIT. 


yo LEVI LAND NAVIGATION CO. 
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cidedly bullish effect on the market, espe- 
cially when coupled with advices of rapidly 
rising waters in the Mississippi River, 
with levels at the highest stage in several 
years. 

To date the movement of cotton into 
sight is running well over 17,000,000 bales, 
or about 2,000,000 bales higher than the 
movement to the same date last year. 

Other factors of strength in the market 
have included a rapid increase in world 
consumption of American cotton and the 
Government’s report on boll weevil emer- 
gence, whieh indicates a heavier infesta- 
tion this year throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, though the plague is expected to 
decrease eastward. 

For the six months ended January 3lst, 
1927, it is indicated that world consump- 
tion of American cotton was considerably 
greater than in the corresponding period 
in 1926. The largest gains were reported 
in Germany, Belgium, Japan and China. 

















Crude Oil Output Still 20 Per Cent 
Ahead of Last Year. Coal Prices 
Easy. Sugar Position Strong. 
pa declining slowly 

during the greater part of March, do- 
mestic production of crude petroleum has 
tended to increase somewhat irregularly 
once more during the past month, and al- 
though current weekly output is at a daily 
rate still somewhat below the high record, 
it is averaging about 2,478,000 barrels, or 
only about 10,000 barrels per day below 
the high record for all time set up during 
the week of February 26th, 1927. Present 
output is still over 500,000 barrels ahead 
of the same period of last year, showing 
a gain not far from 20 per cent. 

No Restriction Agreements 

There has been little news lately regard- 
ing efforts to restrict production, especially 
in the Seminole field, by agreement among 
the chief producers in that district, and it 
is assumed that no agreement has been 
reached. What will probably happen is 
that producers will individually reduce 
their output by restriction of new drill- 
ings, due to the rapid decline in prices, 
which is, after all, the soundest method of 
readjustment in the industry from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Mid-Continent prices on crude have been 
reduced another 15 to 25 cents per barrel, 
bringing the general level to about $1.15, 
or only about 15 cents per barrel above the 
low levels last seen in 1923. The latest 
reductions are the fifth to be made through 
the general field since price-cutting began 
to manifest itself around the close of last 
year. And since that time prices have 
been more than cut in half. 

Sugar Position Strong 

UGAR—The usual seasonal reaction in 

sugar prices at the height of the 
Cuban grinding season seems to have 
passed its low levels, though this year it 
was aided by the unexpected throwing on 
the market of upwards of 10,000 tons 
through the financial difficulties of Japan- 
ese houses. Cuban raws reached an inter- 
mediate low in the decline at 227/32 cents, 


but since then prices have recovered mod- 
erately. 


Meanwhile, Government figures just 


made public show the statistical position 
of sugar at this point in the 1926-27 sea- 
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WHEN POWERS HANDLES YOUR EXPENSEACCOUNTING 








From These (ards 


Your Accountant Gives You Expense Figures 


While They Are Hot 


And this is how it is accomplished. 

From the vendors’ audited in- 
voices Powers cards are prepared, 
establishing the media from which 
the accounts payable register, the 
cash disbursements register and the 
accounts payable trial balance are 
automatically and mechanically pro- 
duced. These records 
are in printed form 
showing names as 
well as figures. Ar- 
ranged by names, the 
cards become the ac- 
countspayableledger. 

But the use of these 


ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use wher- 
ever such work as this is done: 

General Accounting—Payroll and Labor 
Distribution— Material and 
Record— Sales and Profit Analysis— 
Insurance Accounting and Statistics — 
Public Utilities Accounting — Census 
and other Vital Statistics— Traffic and 
Transportation Accounting—Chain 
Store Sales and Inventories— Federal, 
State and Municipal Accounting 


cards does not end here. By this 
same method an expense ledger is 
created and a mechanical distribution 
made to various expense accounts on 
time. 

Powers Mechanical Accounting 
not only reduces the cost of manual 
methods, not only facilitates an ac- 
curate and uniform 
handlingofthe details 
of payment, but pro- 
duces the resulting 
records immediately. 
We would be pleased 
to tell you about it in 
bulletin form. 


Stores 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
374 Broadway, New York City 




















REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Confidence 


FTEN, it is the “stuff of 
which sales are made.” 


First impressions supply confi- 
dence. Efficiency, today, does not 
begin somewhere internally—in 
an office or an institution—be- 
hind doors and beyond eye-range! 
Its presence is felt the very mo- 
ment you stand at the threshold, 
hand on the open door. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter Height 
Units bridge the gap of friendli- 
ness in business—they express ef- 
ficient service. Their sanitary, 
pleasant-to-the-touch, green, 
heavy battleship-linoleum top, 
bound in bright gleaming brass, in- 
vites the prospect who stands at 
your door. Their full-depth filing 
capacity—three drawers high— 
gives you double advantage of your 
space, as files and as counters. 
They can be grouped to fit your 
office space, added to as desired— 
and there is aG-W Counter Height 
for every need. 


The “‘life everlasting” built into 
these units will win your confi- 
dence when you see them at your 
dealer’s store. Ask him for a 
copy of the booklet “‘Globe-Wer- 
nicke Counter Height Filing Cabi- 
nets,” or mail the coupon today. 


Slobe-Wervicke 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. F-5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Will G-W Counter Heights bridge the 
gap between us and our prospects? We’d 
like to see their many uses put to work. 
Mail us a copy of the booklet ‘‘Globe- 
Wernicke Counter Height Filing Cabi- 
nets.” 


son to be stronger than at any other pe- 
riod in the last two years. 

The outstanding features of the present 
situation are an estimated world crop of 
raw sugar for this season of more than 
5 per cent. below the previous one, and 
about 2 per cent. under the output of 1924- 
25, and an increasing tendency in world 
consumption, together with a price level 
which at the current time is considerably 
above that of last year. 

Java and Czecho-Slovakia report crops 
considerably below normal, and the Swed- 
ish crop is almost a total failure. These 
factors have aided Cuban limitation in the 
strong statistical position which is cur- 
rently indicated. 

















Trade and Industry Generally Pros- 
perous. Friction Over Assignment 
of Radio Broadcasting Rights. 
Reese and industry continue gen- 

erally prosperous in the chief districts 
of the Dominion, both east and west, with 
marked advances in activity at the inland 
ports following opening of navigation on 
the Lakes. 

Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
show perhaps the best gains in industry and 
business while the Prairie provinces are 
lagging moderately. Seasonal declines 
have developed in logging, mining and 
trade, but manufacturing and construction 
are still making good headway. Employ- 
ment figures for the entire country are 
moderately on the up-grade. 

Canada and Radio 

bperger ys coal output for the first 

part of the year shows a decline of 
nearly 10 per cent. from the rate at the 
close of last year but production is still 
about 6 per cent. above that for the same 
period of 1926. Imports of coal are gen- 
erally lower while exports are consider- 
ably higher than at the close of last year. 

Considerable interest is evidenced in ef- 
forts toward international regulation of 
tadio broadcasting between this country 
and the United States. Efforts in the latter 
country to curtail broadcasting must have 
the co-operation of both countries but the 
Canadian representatives are holding out 
for assignment of 15 separate wave- 
lengths, compared with only 6 now con- 
trolled. 
broadcasters would accept settlement of 
the controversy on a basis of only 12 wave- 
lengths out of the total of 95 available 
but American factors are trying to pare 
down even this number to a smaller fig- 
ure. 

















Coolidge V Vetoes Plebiscite on Inde- 
pendence Proposed by Philippine 


Legislature. More of the 
Mexican Mystery. 
ec whe eo with the hectic days 
when Congress was in session the na- 
tion'’s capital has quieted down to the com- 
parative aspect of a Sunday School picnic 
and perhaps one of the more important 
events of national interest during the past 
month has been the Easter egg rolling on 
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the White House lawn. 
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Come! 


this Summer 
to the 
“CHARMED LAND” 





A summer day at Mt. Baker, six. hours 
from the heart of Seattle 


A Thrilling Vacation! 


PORTS? Your favorite recrea- 
S tion is here. Motoring, moun- 
tain-climbing, alpine snow 
sports, surf-bathing, yachting, lake, 
stream or ocean fishing, golf! Make 
Seattle your vacation headquarters. 
Learn first hand WHY millions 
of Eastern capital are being in- 
vested in Seattle. 
Places to Go? Interesti: 
like Victoria and Vancouver, o — 
the border’ . . . Mt. Rainier . . . Mt. 


Beker... ..» Monte Cristo alpine district 
Canal San Juan Archi- 


pelago x Puget “Sound with 2,000 miles 
of shoreline. 

Comfort? Average temperature 62 
degrees . . . blankets at night .. . up in 


the morning refreshed . 
tically a rainless season. 


| Pactric COAST EMPIRE TOUR || 
on—Calif 


. summer prac- 


Seattle by train or an oe 
about tripe to Alaska, Hawail and the 


——- 














Special low round-trip, summer excur- 
sion fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 
30; return limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 

Write Room 107, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for 36-page illustrated 
(free) booklet, descriptive of Seattle and 
“The Charmed Land,” telling about vaca- 
tions, or “Seattle, "An Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Investment Opportunity. - 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
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This is somewhat overdrawn, however, 
since many of the Senate and House com- 
mittees are still in session and foreign 
news and situations still keep the city in 
its usual habit of alertness. 

More troops have gone to the Chinese 
battle grounds but have not met with the 
necessity for any great amount of action 
and the State Department still holds the 
policy of gradually evacuating Americans 
from the interior rather than demanding 
the dubious protection from the Chinese 
factions. 

















Curtain on Elk Hills 

N line with the rulings of the Supreme 
I Court in the Doheny-Sinclair conspir- 
acy cases President Coolidge has issued an 
order which cancels President Harding’s E 
order of 1921, and returns the Elk Hills | VA’ { [ONAL LECTRIG 
and Pearl Harbor oil properties to the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department. Tea- P C 
pot Dome is still excepted, however, since OWER OMPANY 
that case is still under appeal. 

The President has also vetoed an act of 
the Philippines Legislature which Proposes 
the holding of a plebiscite in those islands Because of the geographic extent and diver- 


to determine public attitude on the ques- . . > . : 
tion of absolute independence from the sity of its Gperaane > hen wars from Maine 
United States, The President has turmed to Oklahoma, National Electric Power Com- 
down the proposal on the grounds that the pany serves a representative cross-section of 
result of such a plebiscite would be un- American life. thus sharing in the average 
convincing, and that submission of this ; f ‘ Pre Thr 
subject to a plebiscite, without request for prosperity 0 many communities. ‘ ough 
such action originating in this country, diversity of industry and population this aver- 
would be disturbing to good relations. age prosperity is always high. 
This is the first time in history that an 
American President has vetoed an act of ‘ P 
the Legislature of the Philippine Islands. And through centralized control and skilled 
engineering service, these widely separated 
State Department Again units are as efficiently operated as a single, 
T= American State Department has compact plant. 
once more come under the lash of 
considerable criticism—this time not be- 
cause of the policy pursued in Mexico but 
because it appears that relaxed vigilance wai | 
and disloyalty in the diplomatic service has 57 William Street 
resulted in theft and misuse of certain New York 


state documents. 

The unofficial report is that perhaps as 
many as 300 state papers have been re- 
moved from the American embassy in 
Mexico City, doctored up and used in at- Number Two 
tempts to inflame the Mexican public 
against this country. Probably the “mys- 
tery’ will never be entirely cleared up 
with regard to the various secret missives 
and negotiations with Mexico since the 
close of last year, but at least this is a 
hint at what the secret is all about. 
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CORPORATION ODD LOTS 
FINANCING enable the investor to in- 











Established corporations crease the factor of safety 
Cantonese Meet Reverses on March tg a yl throu g h diversification. 
. 1 . x ad 
Toward Peking After Inte Frie- municate with us. Write for our Booklet 


tion with Red Element. Other 


Sicuiinn “Common Stocks versus Bonds” 
ore ews. 

+ A POLLOCK.6CO ; 
(CHINA—The long chain of victories Incorporated M. . Bouvier A Co 
“4 and the almost phenomenal success of Investment Securities SGarthie ttnas Wide tntahmadie . 
the Cantonese forces, under General 1 ee ee 
Chiang-Kai-shek, seem to have suffered nodes na a 20 Broad St. New York 
severe reverses ‘in the attempted drive 
upon Peking. There are a number of ten- 
able reasons for the sudden check to the 
victorious armies from the South. 


There have appeared within the last | “‘Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
month definite signs of dispute and dis- ° + ° . 
agreenagiil genase Cimueita: Saale is now ready in book form. The price is $2. 
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LEADERSHIP 


From the country estate to the modest bunga- 
low out where the sidewalks end—from the small 
village to the most palatial yacht—DURO means 
running water ‘comfort, health and convenience. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


World’s Largest Mékers of Automatic Water Systems and 
Water Softeners 








MOTOR 


4 STOCKS 3 


The weaker companies — 


what is their outlook ? 


Competitive price condi- 
tions —what will be the out- 
come? 


Rumors of consolidation 
and the renewed activity of 
a former dominant figure 


in the motor industry — 
what do they portend ? 


A recent bulletin discusses 
these questions — you should 
profit by reading it. ¥ 


| [og M2 & ad withowe obligation By ey 
Simply ask us for M-13 


THE. : 
| ILLMAN CURVE] 
«BOSTON. aMASS. 

” _ NOTTINGHAM BUILDING 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


you will find in the Atlanta Biltmore 
one of the world’s truly great hotels. 
Some of our guests who are much- 
travelled have declared that it is the 
“finest hotel in the nation.” 

Located in a four acre park, it is free 
trom city noise, yet it is but a few min- 
ates’ drive from the center of Adianta. 


You will enjoy the excellent food. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
Rates from $3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
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greatest problem has been with the radical 
element, suggestive of the Bolshevist 
“Reds.” Chang has thrown down th 
gauntlet to this element and taken a c& 
termined stand against them and this inter- 
mural friction has undoubtedly affected his 
army’s morale. 


Notes from the Powers 


It is also possible that Chang has “bit- 
ten off more than he can chew.” Continued 
successes and the final capitulation of 
Shanghai made Peking look easy but in 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, defender of that 
great city, the Cantonese have met a real 
general with coordinated fighting forces. 

Meanwhile, the “Nanking Affair” has 
finally drawn identical notes from the 
five great powers involved—Great Britain, 
United States, France, Japan and Italy. 
The communications are terse and demand 
indemnification, punishment of offenders 
and future guarantees, but are rot in the 
form of an ultimatum by any means. 


Soviet in China 


USS1A—Influence of the Soviet of 

Russia in the Chinese situation has 
been previously remarked in this section. 
Lately, however, it has come to the fore 
as General Chang has raided the Soviet 
Embassy grounds in Shanghai and walked 
off with all sorts of Red iiterature, propa- 
ganda and incitement materials, along with 
the ‘arrest and detention of suspected 
Soviet agents, according to reports. Soviet 
diplomacy (there apparently is such a 
thing) at once demanded apologies from 
the Cantonese and has apparently received 
something. in that nature, at least enough 
to heal the wounded pride of Soviet. 


Disarmament Conference 


ENEVA—This stamping ground of the 

well-known Dove is now entertaining 
the preliminary meetings of the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Conference where ar- 
rangements have, at the moment of going 
to press, broken down over the Il rench 
compromise offer regarding the method of 
naval limitation. France refuses to budge, 
and the offer is unacceptable to Italy and 
England, so the conference will probably 
adjourn with possibility of meeting again 
at a later date after conference with the 
folks at home. 


ee trade is quiet with 
production somewhat lower at below 
5,200,000 tons a week but prices still slid- 
ing off. The steel industry is also inclined 
to quiet though March output was just 
about equal to the previous year. In gen- 
eral, the industry has had a disappointing 
first quarter in 1927. 

Meanwhile, the gold movement has 
benefited the Bank of England, Sterling 
holds very firm, money rates are easy and 
commodity prices continue to decline. 


New British Budget 


Chancellor of the Excheyuer Winston 
Churchill has won himself even closer to 
British hearts by his new budget which 
meets last year’s deficit of over £32,000,- 
000, provides for increased sinking fund 
payments on the Government debt, and a 
budget balance to surplus of £1,400,000. 
And all this, to the surprise of the tax- 
weary and tax-wary Britons, without any 
great hardships to the public. The trick 
is done chiefly by juggling payments on 
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old taxes, increasing them slightly and add- 
ing mew ones on indirect bases, extending 
some others and placing new duties on 
wines and tobaccos. 





Rail Earnings 
Improve 


Earnings Near New Record 
Despite Wage Increases— 
Effects of Coal Strike 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Y contrast with January, net oper- 
B ating income of Class I: roads for 
February turned up. from the same 
month in 1926 by $6,667,625, or 10.6 per 
cent. In spite of additional wage in- 
creases going into effect on February 1, 
this was the largest net operating income 
ever reported in the roads’ February his- 
tory, except for 1924. 
During the first 2 months of 1927, Class 
I roads earned a net operating income of 
$131,624,080, against $129,166,711 in the 
same period last year, a gain of $2,457,369, 
or 2.0 per -cent.. : 


New High for Net ; 


While the improvement in railroad earn- 
ings for the first 2 months of the current 
year is only a negligible one over last year, 
yet in net results it is the best on record 
for that period—a somewhat unexpected 
development. In large measure, it was 
brought about by an extremely heavy coal 
movemient in preparation for the bitumi- 
nous strike on April 1, but in part was due 
to a relatively smaller increase in expenses 
and taxes than in gross revenues. 

Based on property accounts (at book 
value), the return on property investment 
for the 2-month period was 4.56 per cent, 
against 4.59 per cent in the same period in 
1926. 


March Earnings High 


.* is a foregone conclusion that March 
earnings this year will be excellent 
both in gross and net. This is based on 
the fact that car loadings for the 4-week 
period ended March 26 were the largest on 
record for that period, and were 3.6 per 
cent. heavier than for the corresponding 
1926 period. In this period were included 
three weeks of loadings in excess of 1,000,- 
“000 cars, whereas last year million-week 
loadings did not occur until May, and in 
1925 not until July. 

Atthough peak loadings for this season 
are largely accounted for by the extra- 
ordinary movement of bituminous coal, 
merchandise and miscellaneous loadings 
(about 50 per cent. of the total) were also 
larger than ever before. Due to lower 
fuel prices for locomotive use, and to a 
relatively lower increase in tax accruals, 
a fairly large proportion of the increased 
gross revenues will be carried through to 
net operating income. 


Railroad Prosperity Uneven 


OW that the bituminous coal strike 
is an accomplished fact, it is clear that 
beginning April 1 some decrease in car 
loadings relative to a year ago must be 
expected. However, the decline will not 
be so great as may appear at first blush. 














Building your future income 





COLLATERAL TRUSTEE SHARES 
of the 


New ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT Trust, INc. 
(Issued by the Federal National Bank of Boston, Trustee) 


have paid dividends as follows : 


January, 1926 — 31 cents per share , 
July, 1926 — 41 cents per share — 
January, 1927 — 63% cents per share 


Shares were first offered in September, 1925, at $94. Cur- 
rent price of $11% represents an advance of 24.3%. 


This investment gives equal interests in the assets, earnings, 
dividends and growth of 80 leading American companies — 
including U. S. Steel, Atchison, General Motors, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and others of like quality, all listed on the 
New York or Boston Stock Exchange. 


This investment—in which both income and principal show 
a steady increase—is ideal for building your future income. 


Write for Circular F-5 


NEw ENGLAND 
| INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 























BOSTON, MASS. 
Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
ree from Inheritance Tax Except in State of Residence 
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Established 1884 


range of choice 
General List Securities, 
and a number of con- 
servative issues of First 
Mortgage Bonds, the 
current Forman List 
provides many sound 
investment opportuni- 
ties. Write for it. Ad- 
dress Dept. 55. 





Partial Payment Plan 


GeorGE M.Forman & ComPANy F 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 Investment Suggestions 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
OfSces in Principal Cities A copy of this month’s market 


without obligation. 








72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 


High Grade Bonds Bought on 


letter will be mailed on request 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 



































VANCOUVER 
INT'L BOUNDARY LINE 


BELLINGHAM : . 
pe ata Glacier Nat'l Park 











SEATTLE 


$ Po a CLACIER 
Np PARK STATION 
AcoMeh & 











( ‘ruise 


the enchanting summer seas 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Lv the joyous beating of tom-toms welcome you to a new and different 





vacation in Glacier National Park—nhome of the noble Blackfeet Indians. 
Come, cruise gem-like mountain lakes —hike or ride horseback along 
beckoning woodland trails——whip flashing waters for gamy trout— explore amaz- 
ing glaciers—tour in luxurious motor coaches through valleys aflame with wild 
flowers — enjoy dances and camp-fire parties under a magic mountain moon. 






Visit Glacier National Park only, or see all the Pacific Northwest at slight additional 
cost. Low round-trip summer fares include travel on the NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED __ de luxe service__no extra fare. Attractive go-as-you-please tours 
or Burlington Escorted Tours. Inquire today! 






Ready during the 1927 season — the new Prince of Wales Hotel in 
Waterton Lakes National Park, adjoining Glacier National Park 
north of the international boundary in the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 








P " nirpitettit nn eT +m 
e+ -5- ' 

RE4> g A.J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. f-5-8.7. e 
B Send me free books about’ Glacier National Park and cost rrom this point ofa__..-day & 

H stay in the Park for a party of ..___. I am particularly interested in: H 

2 0 General Tour of Park C) Burlington Escorted Tours z 

vw ea s D Alaskan Tours (0 The Orient : 
an : 

(> @ Name -------------------------------------------------------------------------- a 

a & 

Address --------------------------------------------- # 








‘. a 
Mail the Coupon Demme eeeeeeeee eee eneseseeeseseeeseseeeesasl 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The car rating capacity of the non-union 
mines shows that production in these fields 
can be expanded about 18 per cent. from 
that of recent operations, while not all the 
union mines have closed since some oper- 
ators are still willing to pay the union 
scales. 


Nevertheless, the strike will cause some 
redistribution of railroad prosperity. 
Roads serving the non-union mines stand 
to benefit very substantially. Curiously 
enough, these are the roads that enjoyed 
record-breaking earnings last year as a 
result of the British coal strike and their 
ability to deliver coal to tidewater at the 
lowest prices. 

The roads referred to are those serving 
the Pocahontas region—chiefly Norfolk & 
Western and Chesapeake & Ohio. If the 
strike is protracted, these carriers are 
bound to have another excellent year, and 
will probably surpass their phenomenal 
records of 1926. 

On the other hand, the carriers serving 
the unionized areas to the North—Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
will suffer a decline in revenues from coal 
loadings. The carriers that will be most 
adversely effected are Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, Illinois Central, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, “Monon,” and New York 
Central. 


The South and West 


— last August, the Southeastern 
roads have experienced a sharp decline 
in gross revenue, and especially in the case 
of Atlantic Coast Line and Florida East 
Coast net earnings have dropped rather 
severely. This disturbance has been oc- 
casioned by a slump in Florida traffic, and 
is not likely to be righted until mid-Sum- 
mer. Earnings of the other Southern 
roads have also fallen off since last Octo- 
ber, but much less so than for the South- 
eastern roads. The decline in cotton prices 
and lower building activity is largely res- 
ponsible for this condition. 

When it is remembered that the Southern 
roads attained their high peaks of pros- 
perity in 1925 and 1926, however, com- 
parisons just now are necessarily stiff. 
Otherwise, comparisons are generally fav- 
orable. Moreover, it is quite likely that 
such carriers as Southern Railway and 
Louisville & Nashville will soon show the 
benefits of an enlarged coal movement since 
they operate in non-union territory. 


EST of the Mississippi, the roads are 

doing reasonably well, and this is 
particularly true of all the Southwestern 
roads, Rock Island and Atchison. While 
the record of the Northwestern roads so 
far this year is not impressive, it is too 
early to be dogmatic about results for the 
year as a whole. These roads depend 
largely upon agricultural conditions, and 
last year they were confronted with one 
of the poorest Spring wheat crops in their 
history. Crops this year promise to be 
better than a year ago, and if this is borne 
out in the final returns, then the full year’s 
earnings should be at least as good, if not 
better than in 1926. 


The question of wages, however, has not 
yet been settled for the Western roads. 
Undoubtedly, the increases already in ef- 
fect in the East will extend westward, 
but it does not follow, since earnings on 
property value are considerably under the 
intended “fair” return in this territory, 
that any increases allowed will be as large 





as in the East. 
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Herbert N. Casson, in his intro- 
duction, says: 


This book is, I believe, the first 
one of its kind for traveling sales- 
men. Scores of books have been 
written, in a general way, about 
salesmanship; but none has been 
written directly for the salesman 
on the road. 


The work of a traveling sales- 
man is entirely different from the 
work of any one else in the firm. 
The goodwill of the firm, as well 
as the profits, depends mainly up- 
on the skill of the travéling sales- 
man. 


In fact, the function of the 
traveling salesman has never yet 
been fully appreciated. He is 
usually treated as a mere carrier 
of samples, whereas he is no such 
thing. He is the business-getter 
and goodwill builder of the firm. 
He is a creator of new business 
and a conserver of what has al- 
ready been done. 


To know the goods is only the 
A. B. C. of a traveling salesman’s 
technique. He must know hu- 
man nature, too, and how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


No one, I venture to say, can 
be too wise or too competent for 
the position of traveling sales- 
man; and most of us who have 
been on the road have fallen far 
short of our possibilities. 


This book is offered, therefore, 
to all salesmanagers and travel- 
ing salesmen in the hope that it 
may enable them to sell more 
goods more éasily and pleasantly. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” 
will be sent on ten days’ ap- 
proval. Use coupon to the right. 
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TheOnly Book Ever Written 
For Traveling Salesmen 


Just Off the Press 







Tips For 


Traveling Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Every salesman will find it will help him increase his sales. Every 
mage np gl will find’ it profitable to hand a copy to each salesman 
on his staff. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” should take its place, in any busi- 
ness organization, alongside the sales manual and the personal 
letters from the salesmanager to his staff. The tremendous re- 
sponse and quantity orders from many companies, on announce- 
ment before publication, indicate that alert salesmanagers have 
long been awaiting a book such as this for distribution to their 
salesmen. 


Send for the book. Turn to any page, at random. You will find 
a forceful inspiration that will make you want to go right out 
and close a sale. You will find practical pointers, best appreciated 
by the successful, veteran traveler, which any wide-awake sales- 
man can apply at once to increase his sales. Aside from the in- 
dividual problems which arise as a result of special trade condi- 
tions, salesmen have faced no situation not covered by this book. 
More—there is the economics of selling as it affects the salesman 
in his relations with his house; there are such fundamental ques- 
tions as time element in a sale—traveling schedules—costs of 
a quotas—and many other practical factors in profitable 
selling. 


“TIPS FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN?” is a truly re- 
markable book for every salesman to read—a book for 
the progressive salesmanager to hand to his salesmen. 


Quantity Prices 
Salesmanagers who wish to order 
at once, or after examining an ap- 
proval copy, may be guided by the 
following schedule of prices: 


Sent on Approval 


We will gladly send you a copy on 
approval. Read it for ten days. 
Then return it, at our expense, with- 


out further obligation to you if it — aan se teeees “= per copy 
does not meet with your needs. _The 25 Copies 2 hi gabe 150 oe co oPy 
price is only $2 each, for single G9 Gitiew. «02.22.0252 1.40 per copy 
copies, if you wish to keep it. ns a “Bp EG ee 1.25 per cepy 
MEE oisleS> 6 i0 :0 1.10 per copy 

Use Coupon Below 1,000 Copies ........ 98 per copy 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

All Right! Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book, “TIPS FOR 
TRAVELING SALESMEN.” I will either return this book to you, within 
ten days after I receive it, or I will remit $2.00 as payment in full. 

og era copies as soon as it is off the press, and we will remit 
on receipt of your bill, in accordance with your special quantity prices. 
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Inventory Up $1,542,000,000. 
Official valuation of New York real 
estate subject to taxation for 1927 
discloses an increase of $1,542,000,- 
000 over 1926 values. The inventory | i 
shows a gain of nearly 12 per cent. | su 
The city’s $14,540,000,000 represents | ‘hz 
almost one-ninth of the assessed |i 
valuation of all real estate in the 
United States. — 


— New York Times 


An Investment 











That Must Increase 


in Value! 


The official appraisal of New 
York real estate, just com- 
pleted, reveals an increase in 
value during last year of ap- 
proximately 12%—one per- 
cent a month. Theownersand 
operators of New York City 
property during the last year 
havethereby receiveda poten- 
tial profit of $1,542,000,000 in 
the increased value of their 
equities. 

Do you hold investments 
which share in this profit 
from the steady growth of 
NewYork City—the business 
center of the world ? 

You can now participate 
in the creation and operation 
of the largest residential de- 
velopment on Manhattan 
Island—Tudor City now 
rising just three blocks east 
of the Grand Central Station. 


‘The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


pays you 6%, returns your money 
and then without further cost gives 
you 50% of all profits distributed 
thereafter. 

Thousands of discriminating in- 
vestors have invested millions of 
dollars in French buildings under 
this plan and are now participating 
in the profits.from their operation. 

The SPECIAL COUPON-below 
—will bring the 64-page book ““The 
Real Estate Investment of 
the Future” containing full 
details of this plan. 


F.E. 
FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Please send me the 64-page book ‘*The 
Real Estate Investment ofthe Future.”’ 


Name 














B. G. Dahlberg, president, 
tex Company, in an 
Forses : 

“While in some quarters predictions are 
being made that the 
saturation point in 
the building industry 
is approaching, in 
my opinion there is 
no such thing. The 
period of prosperity 
and high wages Am- 
erica has been en- 
joying has brought 
about new standards 
of living all over the country and has 
inspired people of all classes to want better 
homes. 

“America’s great creative spirit is so 
rapidly producing new’ ideas in building 
construction and home comfort that a 
house ten or fifteen years old is out-of- 
date. 


The Celo- 
interview with 

















Insulating Homes 


“Take, for example, the matter of in- 
sulation. A house properly insulated is 
warmer in Winter and cooler in Summer. 
The lining of a house with our product 
or some other insulating material, makes it 
not only more comfortable and quieter to 
live in, but safeguards the family’s health 
by protecting them against extremes in 
temperature. 

“The time is coming very shortly when 
no one will think of buying or building a 
home that is not properly insulated, any 


more than he would think of buying one . 


not wired for electricity or piped for 
water... Insulation, which formerly was 
within the means only of the wealthy, is 
now possible at so little cost that every 
dwelling house can have it. 

“Until every American family is living 
in the comfort and quiet of an insulated 
dwelling, I can see no saturation point in 
building.” 


A. O. Quinn, vice president and man- 
ager of the Interstate Foundry Company, 
Anniston, Ala., in a letter to the Editor 
of Forses: 

“The volume of orders in our line of 
business is rather small and have been for 
some time, but indications are that condi- 
tions will begin to improve materially with- 


‘in a short time with the advent of Spring 


and warmer weather in Northern United 
States.” 


Samuel T. Bodine, cnairman, The United 
Gas Improvement Company, in an inter- 
view with ForBEs: 

“So far as 1927 gas business i is concerned, 
the comparison up to date is between cold 
and mild Winters and Springs, so that the 
increase of 1927 sales over those of 1926 
promise to be less than that of 1926 over 
1925. Electric sales increases are revers- 
ing 1926 conditions, in that the percentage 
of increase in revenue is greater than the 
percentage of increase in volume, thus in- 
dicating, to my mind, a falling off in the 
demand of large consumers receiving 
wholesale rates. 

“Social service agencies report generally 
increasing unemployment, probably due to 


» WHAT THE 
a LEADERS SAY 
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a slowing up of business, which will 
doubtless continue during the period of 
agitation prior to the nominating conven- 
tions and the presidential election—the 
main issues of which apparently will be 
the farmer, foreign relations, and govern- 
ment versus private ownership and man- 
agement of railroads and public utilities.” 


Oscar Wells, the leading banker of 
Birmingham, Ala., and recently president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
during a visit to New York, said to 
ForsEs : 

“Our city and ter- 
ritory, being more 
largely = industrial 
than agricultural, 
has been less af- 
fected than other 
parts of the South 
by. the low prices 
for cotton. The 
steel industry, of 
which we are the Southern center, has 
been doing: quite well lately. Our pro- 
duction of cast iron pipe is very large 
and this industry has been unusually ac- 
tive. The demand for soil pipe has also 
been unusually good. 

“General business and employment with 
us, consequently, have been satisfactory. 
We have suffered nothing in the way of 
bank troubles. 


“The able and energetic development oi 
an abundant supply of electric power at 
attractive cost has proved a most helpful 
factor in stimulating industrial expansion 
and prosperity throughout Alabama. 

“We are not at all downcast over the 
outlook—rather the reverse.” 

















Railroad Efficiency 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
in an address before the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board: 

“The entire reorganization of transporta- 
tion that we have had in the last five years 
is one of the most important contributions 
we have today to the high plateau of pros- 
perity in the United States. The railway 
managers have not alone provided a suf: 
ficiency of transportation and therefore 
cured a thousand ills in the business world, 
but they have shown an extraordinary 
capacity in the improvement of the effi 
ciency of our railroads. 

“It is worth remembering that in 192) 
our railways had loaded some 42,000,000 
of cars as against 52,000,000 last year and 
that in 1921 they required 1,800,000 men 
in their personnel, whereas last year they 
worked under 1,750,000—an increase of 10,- 
000,000 of tons of car loadings, with an 
actual decrease in the personnel of the 
railroads.” 


Sir Thomas Lipton, head of the Lipton 
Tea Company, on his arrival in this coun- 
try for a short business trip: 

“Business in Britain is shaping up very 
much better. The whole country has a 
better tone to it than in some time. Our 
business is improving throughout the 


world. I expect this to be a big year in 
world trade.” 
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Firm Status 
in Cotton 


Some Disappointment Over 
Consumption Figures But 
Takings Indicate Good 
Demand 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 
Times in cotton has been of 


limited volume and prices have 

moved but little either way since the 
last review because the trade were await- 
ing more light on the start of the crop 
and on probable acreage. 

Favorable developments. such as_ the 
steady increase in spinners takings and 
exports, small fertilizer sales and indica- 
tions of a late start were offset by political 
and financial troubles in the Far East and 
the abundance of supplies for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

As a result the buying in of hedges to 
fix prices on spot cotton fell off to a 
minimum and speculators stood on the side 
lines waiting for new crop development to 
furnish them an incentive for taking an 
active position on one side or the other. 

The figures gathered by the International 
Federation of Spinners on consumption for 
the first six months of the season turned 
out to be much smaller than expected and 
tended to modify the views of many on 
probable consumption for the year. 


Slight Increase in Consumption 


ONSUMPTION of American cotton 

was 7,224,000 bales of lint for the six 
months ending January 31, or only 250,000 
larger than for the same period last season, 
according toa statement given out by the 
International Federation. 

In this connection it is well to bear in 
mind that the figures gathered by the 
spinners federation are obtained only from 
spinners and that 15 to 20 per cent. of 
these do not furnish reports on what cotton 
they use. 

There is also a large amount of cotton 
and linters which are consumed and used 
for other purposes than the spinning of 
cloth. 

Mr. H. G. Hester, Secretary of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, is the only 
authority that gathers data on the amount 
of cotton that goes into other channels. 
Consequently his statistics on the amount of 
cotton and linters taken by spinners and 
other consumers, in combination with ex- 
ports, furnish the most reliable criterion 
which we have for estimating or predicting 
consumption for the season. 

The outgo in the shape of takings by 
consumers is breaking all records and ex- 
ports may equal, if not exceed, previous 
records. 


Better Foreign Demand 


Cc ONSUMERS of the world took 13,- 
360,000 bales of our cotton and linters 
up to April 8th, or 1,431,000 more than 
they took to same date last year. The 
greater portion of this gain, or 1,289,000 
of it, came from foreign consumers. 

Exports are running about 2% million 
bales larger than last year and are in- 
creasing their lead every month. 

These figures indicate that spinners and 


(Continued on page 78) 

















International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Resources over $25,000,000 


IVERSIFICATION, international and 

inter-industrial, is represented in the 
share units of this investment trust. The 
holdings comprise more than 500 securities, 
including both bonds and shares, selected in 
the principal markets of the world after 
careful analysis. They are regularly appraised 
and constantly supervised. 


Units consist of one 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Share of $100 par value and one Class A 
Common Share of no par value. 


For circular, address 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street 
New York 


1 Federal Street 
Boston 
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\ Oldest Real Estate Bond House 










>: Send for Investors Guide 








-. Gb, sehen, Our investor's guide will lead you to complete 

Now oe Foy, : investment satisfaction and service, wherever 

Chas py Fe faeam, Mf, you live. Send today. No obligation incurred, 
Wk get es Mf of course. Use the attached coupon. 
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Kahitilon/o 
Real.Estate Bonds 


A first mortgage inscribed on a clay tablet, dug up in 
Babylon, is the earlist record of how one man with mer- 
chandise to lend and one man who wanted to —— 
and transacted business to their mutual advantage. Modern . " a 
investing based on dependable credit, secured by se This Conpos 8s 

a Semicalle ‘and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send me without charge or obligation copy of 
Investors Guide and current list Greenebaum offerings. 




















real property, had its origin there. 


In 1858 the first mortgage coupon bond made 
it practical for five lenders and une borrower to 
meet. ‘This coupon bond — a Greenebaum Mort- 
gage — marks the beginning of modern city real 
estate financing. 


Greenebaum Sons era 
Investment Company | “~~ ‘cued alt } 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of any 
one issue. 





Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten in- 
dustries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading 
in Odd Lots are explained 
in an interesting new book- 
let. 

Ask for F. 287 


100 Share Lots 
Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


| John Muir & (o. 


Members 





New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Morhet 


50 Broadway New York _ 


New York Stock Exchange 


























COMMON SENSE 


dictates making your invest- 
ments in accordance with a 
definite plan. Well balanced 
holdings, carefully checked 
over from time to time, are 
recommended by all author- 
ities. 

We shall be glad to aid you 
in making a plan to fit your 
particular needs. Our Statis- 
tical Department is freely at 
your service for information 
or advice on any matter re- 
lating to investment. 


Send for free booklet on 
“Buying and Selling 
Foresight” 


Ask for J2 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchenge 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 
Widener Bidg. Philadelphia 


Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Irregularity of March Gives Way to Prophesied Renewal of 
Advance in April 


By R. W. Schabacker 





HUS far the stock market has 

borne out the writer’s judgment to 

a gratifying degree. Last issue con- 
siderable irregularity was noted upon the 
occasion of the averages just barely get- 
ting through into new high ground and to 
many the market looked weak. 

We have favored the bull side, however, 
in expectation that the irregularity of 
March would give way to renewed opera- 
tions for the rise. That is about what has 
happened during the past month and the 
averages on the above chart show that 
stocks have definitely broken out of their 
trading ranges and embarked upon another 
phase of the long and record-breaking 
“Coolidge bull market.” 


(>*= of the more optimistic signs of 
\ continued advance seems to be that 
the rapid gains in price averages for both 
industrials and rails has not been accom- 
panied by any untoward increase in vol- 
ume of sales. 

During the March irregularities trading 
dropped to an average of perhaps around 
1,500,000 shares a day and since the ad- 
vance was resumed this activity has in- 


creased to only about 2,000,000 shares per- 


day. 

We feel that this is only a reasonable 
increase in trading. If volume had jumped 
up to 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 shares then 
we would have been suspicious of heavy 
unloading in preparation for an early re- 
action. We are inclined to believe that any 
drastic break in the market will be fore- 
told perhaps a week or more in advance 
by rapidly rising activity to around 3,000,- 
000 shares per day but so long as sales 
hover about their current average of 2,- 
000,000 shares the volume ‘figures do not 
augur unfavorably for continuation of the 
advance, 


NOTHER factor which the writer 
still construes as favorable is the con- 
tinued tendency toward movement of stocks 
by individual groups. In other words, 


stocks are not going up by leaps and 
bounds. Individual issues are almost con- 
stantly reacting in the face of general 
strength and are thus correcting their tech- 
nical positions. 

First quarter earning statements do not 
show the advances that we were accus- 
tomed to see last year but on the other 
hand they show no drastic declines and 
bear out the theory that 1927 will not fall 
far short of the previous year. This being 
the case, cheap money can “do the rest” 
in sending prices for stocks, especially the 
investment variety, to still higher prices. 


A* in past reviews, however, the writer 
feels definitely that his generally opti- 
mistic outlook for stocks must be tem- 
pered by a word of caution. 

When a bull market has lasted as long 
as this one has, when prices are compara- 
tively as high as they are now, when busi- 
ness in at least a few lines is definitely 
below the previous year, and when there 
are as many unfavorable straws in the in- 
dustrial breeze as any unprejudiced ob- 
server can note at this time, no one has a 
right to put money into stocks, no matter 
how good they are, unless he is prepared 
to see the entire tide turn against him 
quite suddenly, and often when technical 
conditions look the rosiest, and find paper 
profits disappearing and paper losses roll- 
ing up at an alarming rate. 


b orawry a longer-term view of the 
market, we expect to see a good break 
in the present market before the end of 
the year. We merely do not feel that the 
time for such a break has arrived. But we 
do advise keeping actual investment funds 
in a liquid position to take advantage of 
that break when it does come. 

The only funds that should be used in 
the present market are purely speculative 
funds. But with this portion of his cap- 
ital, the wary trader ought to be able to 
realize further worthwhile profits for at 
least the near term on the constructive 
side of the market. 
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April 12, 1927 


$30,000,000 


City of Milan 


(ITALY) 


External Loan of 1927 Sinking Fund 6% % Bonds 


To be dated April 1, 1927 To mature April 1, 1952 


Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, interchangeable. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. Principal and interest 
payable at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co.. New York City, in gold coin of the United States of America of the present standard 
of weight and fineness, without deduction for any Italian taxes present or future. Redeemable as a whole (but not in part, except through 
operation of the sinking fund) on April 1, 1937, or on any interest date thereafter prior to maturity, upon 45 days’ notice, at 100% and 
accrued interest. Bankers Trust Company, Countersigning Agent. 


A sinking fund is provided for, payable beginning January 1, 1928 in semi-annual instalments 
calculated on an accumulative basis, sufficient to redeem the entire issue at or before maturity, 
by purchase of bonds if obtainable at or below 100% and accrued interest, or, if not so obtain- 
able, by semi-annual call by lot, commencing April 1, 1928, at 100% and accrued interest. 


The City of Milan has agreed to make application in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 





The following information regarding the city and this issue of bonds has been furnished by the Honorable Signor Ernesto 
Belloni, the Podesta of Milan: 
CITY OF MILAN 

Milan, with a population of about 900,000, is the second largest city in Italy, being exceeded in population only 
by Naples. It is one of the most important commercial and financial centers of Italy and includes among its prin- 
cipal industries the manufacture of electric equipment, silk and cotton goods, leather and rubber products, 
and niotor cars. It is a converging point of the principal railroads of Italy and of the principal through rail lines 
connecting Italy with Switzerland and northern and central Europe, via the Simplon and St. Gothard tunnels. 
The financial importance of the city is indicated by the fact that the three largest Italian banking institutions have 
their main offices in Milan. 

The administration of the city is supervised by the Royal Italian Government, full administrative powers over 
the city being vested in the Podesta, who is appointed by and responsible solely to that Government. 

SECURITY 

These bonds, in the opinion of counsel, will be the direct obligation of the City of Milan and their issuance has 
been approved, in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Italy, by the Royal Italian Government and 
the appropriate local authorities. 

The Kingdom of Italy has agreed to purchase from the City of Milan in lire the dollar proceeds of these bonds at 
a fifteen-day average rate of exchange, and to resell to the city, at the same exchange rate, the dollars required to 
meet principal, interest and sinking fund payments on the bonds as such payments become due. 

Under the laws of Italy relating to municipal borrowings, in the event a city fails to meet any of its obligations 
the Royal Italian Government is empowered to appoint a royal commission vested with authority to take over the 
budget making powers of such city, including the authority to eliminate or reduce items of expehditures and to 
increase receipts through additional taxation. 

DEBT AND PROPERTY 

These bonds, upon issuance, will constitute the city’s only external debt. Including this issue, the total funded debt 
of the city amounts to the equivalent of approximately $49,800,000, or approximately $55 per capita of population. 
The value of municipally-owned property, inchuding the city’s electric light and power, water and street railway 
systems, is estimated to be substantially in excess of the city’s total funded debt, and the estimated value of all 
taxable property in the city is over $700,000,000. None of the properties owned by the city are pledged or mort- 
gaged, with the exception of the city’s electric power plant, against which there is a mortgage lien to secure a 
present ‘debt of less than $325,000. 

Ordinary revenues of the city have exceeded ordinary expenditures in every year subsequent to 1921. The only 
revenue pledged is a real estate supertax which in 1926 amounted to approximately 834% of the city’s total rev- 
enue, and which is allocated to and amply covers the service charges of certain long term obligations (included 
in the total funded debt as stated above) of the city to a government-owned credit institution. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The lira proceeds of these bonds will be used for additions and improvements to the above-mentioned municipally- 
owned utilities, and for other municipal productive improvements. 
All figures throughout the foregoing originally expressed in lire have been converted into 
dollars at the rate of 4.75 cents per lira, approximately the present rate of exchange. 








Statements above are in no event to be construed as represen- 
tations by us. Such statements have been received by cable. 


We offer these bonds for delwery tf, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject lo the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. Legat 

matters relating to this issue in the United States will be passed upon by Messrs. Hughes, Rounds, urman & Dwight, New York, and 

in Italy by His Excellency, Senator Vittorio Scialoja, Rome, and Messrs. Coudert Brothers, Paris. It is expected that delwwery will be made on 
or about April 26, 1927, in the form of temporary bonds of the city, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


A portion of this issue has been withdrawn for offering in Europe by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, and others. 


Price 92 and accrued interest. To yield 7.19% 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further 
information, ich may be obtained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. — Bankers Trust Company 
Guaranty Company of NewYork Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. 
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Operate Your Own 
Investment Trust 


HOUSANDS of in- 

vestors and bankers are 
finding it entirely feasible 
and possible to manage 
their investments in such 
a way as to give them the 
practical benefits of the so- 
called ‘‘investment trust.” 
The important considera- 
tions are wise initial selec- 
tions, sound policy, and 
continuous counsel and 
advice on changes and de- 
velopments. 


These facilities, relieving 
you of all the incidental 
care and worry, are avail- 
able through our Super- 
visory Service and at a 
cost proportionate to the 
amount involved. Let us 
describe our plan and ex- 
plain how the vast work 
of this organization can 
be applied to your direct 
benefit under such an ar- 
rangement. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

















Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Blidg., New Orleans 


] Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market As’sn. 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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the current stock market is not act- 

ing as a homogeneous unit by any 
means. It is more like a combination of 
many individual groups moving their sep- 
arate ways,—six or seven stock markets, 
rather than only one. And again the im- 
portance of “being in the right group” must 
be emphasized. 


“Right by Squads” 


Saree far in the present year we have 
called favorable attention particularly 
to such groups as the steels, sugars, rails, 
equipments, tire and rubber and, more re- 
cently, the public utilities. The latter group 
has come forward with nice gains during 
the past month and we think the move- 
ment may safely be followed for at least 
the near-term future. 

We also continue favorable toward the 
tire and rubber groups, and the equip- 
ments. 
for trading turns we think it might be 
the better part of valor to take profits in 
the steel classification on further strength. 


Taking Profits 


HE writer has been bullish on General 

Railway Signal ever since it was listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Since 
then it has advanced from around 120 to 
nearly 400, been split five for one, and 
since the first of the present year the new 
stock has run up from around 80 to recent 
prices of above 120. 

We still think well of this stock for 
gradual appreciation over the long term. 
But there is little question that pool oper- 
ations have lifted it temporarily to ex- 
cessively high quotations which are not 
justified by earnings. We therefore think 
it a good time to take profits on at least 
the greater portion of commitments in this 
issue with the idea of repurchasing such 
stock on an eventual reaction, probably 
before the end of the present year, to 
prices nearer par. 

Readers who have followed our advice 
in this stock may realize a profit of 40 
points or about 50 per cent. on market 
price since the beginning of the present 
year,—and one of the sage phrases of 
Wall Street is that “no one ever went 
broke taking profits.” 


A S has been noted in previous reviews 


Previous Recommendations 


OX of the favorite pastimes of most 
market analysts is to boast of their suc- 
cessful recommendations though they us- 
ually are inclined to forget the others 
which did not turn out so well. The 
writer is perhaps no exception but he does 
feel justified in a “recap” on various rec- 
ommendations earlier in the year which 
have now developed worth-while profits, 
with a view to advising further action on 
them. 

Pressed Steel Car common has advanced 
from around 53, when we recommended 
its purchase to as high as 70 and the 
preferred has gone from 8) to 90. We 
would take partial profits on both of these 
issues, selling out most of the common 
stock but retaining most of the preferred 
for investment and further long-pull ap- 
preciation. 


While they still offer attractions - 





Loew’s 


E recommended Loew’s Incorporated 

last year when it was selling in the 
30’s, and again in March when it had 
advanced to 55. After reaching a high 
of 63 the market price has reacted and 
prices at this writing are holding around 
55 once more. We still consider this com- 
pany one of the best concerns to buy into 
for the pull. 


The Vitaphone 


Bang writer is almost constantly receiv- 
ing inquiries regarding the manner, if 
any, of buying into the Vitaphone Corpor- 
ation, which stands to make plenty of 
profits by development of the “talking mo- 
tion picture.” This company is controlled 
almost entirely by Warner Brothers pic- 
tures, Incorporated, and purchase of the 
latter stock is the only way the public can 
get into this new development. 

The situation in this regard is fraught 
with extreme danger, however. The com- 
pany showed a loss last year, is not strong 
and has a large bond issue coming due at 
an early date which may necessitate at 
least the sharing of its Vitaphone inter- 
est with greedy bankers who are undoubt- 
edly licking their chops at the back door. 


Warner Brothers 


ESPITE the fact that Warn:r Broth- 
ers is nothing but a speculation, how- 
ever, we feel that it is a good one. We 
feel that 1927 will show a large gain in 
earnings and in that case the company 
ought to be able to meet its obligations 
without relinquishing the valuable control 
in Vitaphone. The Class A stock is cumu- 
lative at $1.50 per share per annum and is 
convertible share for share into common 
stock. It sells around 30 and we rec- 
ommend its purchase from a speculative 
standpoint. 


Some New and Some Old 


E feel like saying, with the play 

reviews, “Pennick and Ford, To Be 
Reviewed Later.” Space does not permit 
of our reasons but we like the stock and 
will treat it more fully at an early date. 
This applies also to General American 
Tank Car. 

Other issues toward which we are favor- 
able include: Packard Motors, Tobacco 
Products, North American, International 
Silver, Western Union, Wright Aero- 
nautical, Corn Products, Guantanamo Su- 
gar, White Sewing Machine, preferred, 
American Locomotive, Baldwin, American 
Sugar, International Business Machines, 
Missouri Pacific, Norfolk & Western, 
South Porto Rico and Punta Alegre 
Sugar. 

We suggest selling General Motors 
slightly under 200, if you are going to 
sell it at all. 

Most of those who have held the stock 
through any considerable portion of the 
long advance are probably of a mind that 
200 is a nice round and seemingly acces- 
sible figure. The volume of selling would 
unquestionably be very large if it got up 
there. That is the best reason why it may 
not get there on this move. 
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By buying the bonds of 














sound American corpora- 
tions, you aid business ex- 
pansion and national pros- 
perity. At the same time you 
earn good interest on your 
money, with every possible 
safeguard of the principal. 
On request we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of our booklet, 


“Bonds of American Industries,” 
which will interest you. 


Ask for AF-2454 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


























AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


327 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFiC-SOUTHWEST 7523: BANK 
First Securrrits COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 


Southwest 
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Curtailment 
in Oils 
Some of the Larger Com- 


panies Cease Drilling to 
Restrict New Output 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


ANGING on the wall of a sales 
Hesse office I found the other 
day a placard which read: 

“There never was anything made but 
what someone else could make it WORSE 
and sell it for LESS.” 

Then, I thought: 

“Every cloud may not have its silver 
lining, but the worst seldom materializes.” 

Both thoughts are a challenge to de- 
pression. There is nothing to be gained 
by bemoaning a situation, however irk- 
some the individual or the industry finds 
it. ‘ 

Certainly, the American petroleum in- 
dustry finds nothing heartening in a situ- 
ation that augurs further accumulation of 
already large storage stocks of crude and 
refined products. It is not apparent at 
the moment when the present * over-pro- 
duction of crude will turn back to the 
point where supply and demand will be in 
balance. 

A Temporary Depression 


Os companies, in the mean- 
time, must each bear their burden of 
storage accumulation; and some of them 
will require refinancing to weather the 
situation. The depression is not permanent, 
however, and some of them will come 
through trying circumstances the better for 
their passing discomfiture. 

That the worst seldom materializes is 
exemplified in a situation now existing in 
Texas. Three major developments fore- 
cast by important completed wells are 
under the control of companies that will 
defer drilling, in the main, until more 
favorable conditions obtain. One of these, 
the Yates ranch pool, in eastern Pecos 
county, has to its credit 5,000 barrel wells 
at the 1000-foot drilling level. For the 
present, four wells are shut in by the 
owners. 


Production Limited 


ULF PRODUCTION CO’S. McEI- 
roy ranch pool, in northeastern Crane 
county, located inside a 27-section block 
of acreage, is being allowed to produce 
only about 15,000 barrels daily at present, 
although it is believed that only a drilling 
program is required to bring the. yield 
level up to 100,000 barrels, or more, every 
twenty-four hours. 

In East Texas, the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., and the Rio Bravo Oil Co., to- 
gether control the whole of the potentially 
productive area. The discovered well, 
good for at least 3,000 barrels daily, 
choked down, has been shut in for the 
present. 

The three fields mentioned are recognized 
as being potentially productive of upwards 
of 300,000 barrels of crude oil daily, were 
drilling programs carried forward simul- 
taneously ; yet it is doubtful whether their 
combined production in 1927 will be al- 
lowed to exceed 75,000 barrels daily un- 
less the general situation improves ma- 
terially. 





RECORD OF 
~\ INVESTMENTS 


This loose leaf binder 
offers a simple method 
of keeping your per- 
sonal property accounts. 
Separate sheets for— 


Summary of Income 
Bonds 

Stocks 

Mortgages 


Insurance 


Ask for Folder ND-1 


A.B, Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Which Stocks Are 
——Over-Valued?— 


Which Still 
Cheap? 


When enthusiasm rises high, 
over-valued stocks advance along 
with good stocks. In fact, “mys- 
tery stocks” are often pushed 
much higher than good stocks. 





Take time to consider this now. 
Why? Because— 

Bad stocks, though pushed up 
with good stocks, will not stay 
up. 

Which stocks in this present 
market are ‘over-valued? Which 
are still low, and can be 
bought? 

A sound, conservative analysis 
of both good stocks and bad 
stocks, with specific issues pointed 

out and definite recommendations 
| made, is being prepared for clients 

of this Service. A few extra 
copies of this valuable analysis are 
reserved for distribution free. 


Simply ask for 
“Over-Valued vs. Cheap Stocks” 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., N. Y. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 74 for Second Section) 





Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No EO OT —a Air Reduction ............ $6a 147- 22; ’20-'26 152%-134%4 152 40 
No Te pat” eee Allied Chemical ........... 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 143%-131 140 43 
100 _— — oe Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 27; ’20-26 100%- 88 100 6.0 
25 244 41 #440 (Otti,...... American Can ............ 2 63- 39; 1926 5034- 435% 47 43 
No 600 140 6.67e 3.08, 6m Amer. Car & Fdry......... 6 116- 91; '25-’26 107%4- 99% 102 59 
No 770 = (496 . eer Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; °23-’26 1154%4-105% 109 7.5 
100 ~ 610 170 2340. ........ Amer. Smelt & Refin. ..... 8 152- 29; '21-'26  153%4-1325 149 53 
100 a  ”  eeenrae Amer. Sugar Refin. ....... 5 36; ’21-’26 861%- 79 84 60 
100 §=10,788 +9118 11.00 3.00,3m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 151- 96; '21-'26 17234-149% 167 5.4 
100 We. TO casas Amer. Woolen ............ E 166- 19; °’20-’26 333%%- 18% Be, 0 
50 3,000... ct tee eee es Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; ’20-'26 4914- 45 46 63 
25 2,000 34 062 ........ Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... 28- 13; '25-'26 15%- 9% > 
No = 2 Mier Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; ’25-’26 447%- 39% 44 60 
100 oa 2 Ut... Atch., Topeka & S. Fe..... 7 172- 76; °21-’26 18234-1613% 182 4.0 
190 676 245 2408 ........ Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; '21-'26 205 -174% 181 5.6 
100 500 187 1158 ........ Atlantic Refining .,........ Hh 154- 78; ’22-’26 117%-¥07 
100 200 24L 2242 —eneenee Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-’26 12034-116 120 5.1 
100 1520 140 17.20 = -eeeeese Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 110-30; ’21-'26 118 -106% 17 5.1 
100 1802 168 7.48 = -ceseeee Bethlehem Steel ........... aa 97- 37; ’20-'26 56%4- 433% | aon 
No ie ee errr Brook-Manhattan Trans. ... 4 78- 9; '23-'26 70%- 65 67 6.0 
No eS a: rr Brook. Union Gas ......... 4 100- 56; ’24-’26 9334- 895% 93 43 
No a Me  -sarevecs Brown Shoe .............. 2 157- 33; °16-26 34 - 30 32. 6.1 
No a.  « ahchenes Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; ’24-’26 97 - 90% 94 3.3 
No ee ae Me ~ kakdeds. California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 70%- 60 64 63 
25  - 2: Beer California Petroleum ...... 2 38- 17; ’23-’26 32 - 25% 26 «68.0 
100 ee cna Central Leather pfd.........  .. 109- 28; ’20-'26 67 - 54 64 =O... 
No 1,123 40 eo oes Cerro de Pasco .......... Sa 74- 23; '20-’26 63%4- 60% 62 8.1 
100 1,190 181 24.75 = ........ Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 8 179- 46; °21-'26 171%4-1513% 170 47 
100 cS Ge es eran Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd..... .. 55- 7; ’21-’26 26%4- 18% ae 
No es a eee Childs Company ........... 2.40t 75- 32; ’24-'26 5354- 485% 51 68 
25 4m@... ose 8 fete eeee Chile Copper .............. 2.50 39- 8; ’20-'26 391%4- 343% 36 = 72 
No 2,705 11 5.08 ~~ ........ Chrysler Corp. ............ 3 55- 28; ’25-’26 - 44 64 
No a | —_ ree "Sper 7 178- 83; ’24-’26 197%4-167% 196 3.7 
100 7 i roan Colorado Fuel & Iron ...... me 20; ’21-’26 7634- 425% an 
No 3,000 54 687 = ...eeee Columbia Gas & Elec....... 5 91- 33; ’24-26 93 - 82% 91 60 
No ae oe. ee ake enna Congoleum-Nairn ......... a 67- 12; '23-’26 2134- 17% 18. 
No i coe”: Sree Consol. Gas of N. Y. ...... 5 146- 57; ’20-’26 109%4- 94 98 5.1 
No Meee Me” ein cces Continental Can ........... 5 94- 43; °23-’26 73%4- 58% 62 8.1 
No 1760 12 115" = ....00-. Continental Motors ........ 0.80 16- 5; °22-'26 1334- 113% 12 7.1 
25 2,930 30 403 = -secees. Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 52- 31; ’24-’26 58%- 46% 58 5.2 
100 550 147) 8.72 ew ee eee Crucible Steel ............. 6 278- 48; '16-’26 9634- 77 92 65 
No a a—-7TXC, Tr Cuba Cane Sugar ......... ms 60- 5; ’20-’26 10%- 8 ae 
10 1000 32 .030" ........ Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 39- 11; '21-'26 2814- 2234 24 «4.0 
No 310 87 ae. ~ Saaaeielie Davison Chemical ......... cs 81- 20; ’20-’26 32%4- 26% ass 
100 a erreee Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 184- 90; ’21-’26 199%4-171% 194 47 
50 1690 131 1060  ........ Del., Lack. & West......... 7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 173-140% 162 43 
No 2 aa” sere Dodge Bros. “A” ......... “3 49- 21; '25-’26 2714- 18 19 ... 
No 2oz & 1398 _........ Du Pont de Nemours ..... 8 360-105 ; °22-'26 250-168 243 «2: 
No Che Se? Serre Elec. Power & Light...... - 40- 17; ’25-'26 203%- 16% ee <. 
No fe Seer rt ee Elec. Refrigeration ........ 2 91- 33; 1926 371%4- 22% 24 «8.1 
100 a San *; re te Bean a 42- 10; °23-’26 5534- 39% or 
No 571 108 a ‘“sdemegad Famous Players .......... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11434-105% 108 9.3 
a” «Elle ~ ee Spree tines cs... 3 58- 32: '25-'26 55%4- 30% 54 56 
No Se rer Foundation Co. ........... ~ 184- 58; '23-26 —~° 8854- 75 85 9.4 
No a A wenneees Freeport Texas .......... 4 37- 7; ’20-'26 743%4- 34 67 6.0 
100 a, a”: Se General Asphalt ........... oe 94- 23; ’20-'26 9634- 77% - .. 
No *. 7 St * - ee General Electric ORE 4 96- 79; 1926 91 - 81 9 4.0 
No Se 2. > Se General Motors .......... io 226- 55; ’24-'26 186 -145% 184 43 
No 325, 24 «1161... Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 94- 60; '25-'26  120%- 82% 114 45 
No 600 55 4.83 3.03 © Gimbel Bros. ............. i 83- 38; °22-'26 4934- 37% se 
No SS Set, Serres Goodrich, B. F. .......... 4 88- 17; °20-26 5834- 4234 5 71 
100 i ee are Goodyear Tire, pfd......... 7 115- 35; °2326 11134-98% 109 64 
100 2400 155 1042 —.....0.- Great Northern pfd. ...... 5 96- 53; ’21-’26 9114- 79% 8 58 
100 ee. ee. Oe Gulf States Steel ......... 5 105- 25; 20-26 64 - 53 56 89 
100 400 105 463. Hudson & Manhat.......... 2.50 42- 20; '24-’26 57%- 40% 55 44 
ve a ; a : pe eke Hudson Motor ............ 3.50 140- 20; ’22-’26 76 - 48% 74 «48 
, mE ee Illinois Central ............ 7 127- 77; °23-'26 1303%4-121% 130 5.4 
100 a wee. reese Interboro Rapid Tr......... # 39- 9; ’22-’26 52%- 41 43... 
No A a” ree Int. Business Machines .... 4 57- 38;. 1926 71%- 53% 72 56 
a a RR SO pn che Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; ’22-’26 64 - 43% 53. 3.9 
- be 193 nee oes Int. Harvester ............ 6t 158- 67; ’20-°26 165 -135% 160 78 
ue = eM -lesansons International Nickel ....... 2 49- 10; °20-'26 5454- 38% 53 39 
o — =e wk. International Paper ....... 2 92- 28; ’20-’26 60%- 53%. 57 3.6 
e- wae 2 Tae ee Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-'26 6434- 60 62 81 
’ eee:  * & ackegireers 1.20 82- 42; 1926 55 - 45% 50 24 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended anuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (ce) Y ded April 30. (g) Year ended 
x 8 R2t se a. @) Year cnded August 31. (k) Year ended September 30, (a) Year endel October 31, (p) Year ened November 


(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 13 months. 
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The 


Herman Nelson 
Corporation 


Listed on the New York Curb 


A sound growing 
Company 


Circular on request 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
i Telephone Rector 5660 
; BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 





























Over 8% yield 


from this 
strongcommon stock 





Your investment in Cities 
Service common stock at its 
present price gives you a yield 
|| on your money of over 8% in 
cash and stock dividends. 


As an owner of Cities Serv- 
ice common stock you are a 
profit-sharing partner in one 
4 of the largest and most suc- 
cessful public utility and petro- 
j leum organizations in the 
country—an organization with 
total assets of more than 
$600,000,000 and over 275,- 
000 security-holders. 


Clip and mail the coupon 





Please send me full information about cities 
Service common stock and its 16-year dividend 


j record. ] 
Bee. oak ss che eas 3. ce aan ] 
PUNE Se oS nna ee Skint s au ] 
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ILLIAM ENDICOTT has _ been 
elected president of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, succeeding the late 
Charles S. Sargent. Allan Forbes suc- 
ceeds Mr. Endicott as vice-president. 


Joshua A. Hatfield, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, is now president of the American 
Bridge Company. 

The Federal Motor Truck Company has 
added to its board R. W. Ruddon, vice- 
president. 


W S. HOVEY was elected president 
¢ of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
succeeding C. H. 
Morse, who becomes 
chairman. This is 
the first time that 
any one outside of 
the original Morse 
family has _ been 
elected to the pres- 
idency. 

John A. MacDer- 
mott, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been elected 
vice-president of the United States Dairy 
Products Corporation. C. C. Burdan has 
been named a vice-president. 


Harry M. Adams succeeds C. M. Levey 
as president of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road. Mr. Levey will continue his con- 
nection with the company as assistant to 
the chairman, Arthur Curtiss James. 


H. B. Hess has been elected president 
of the National Bellas Hess Company— 
the new company formed by the merger 
of the National Cloak & Suit Company 
and Beas Hess & Company. W. J. Fox 
was elected first vice-president; E. I. Ol- 
rich, vice president; W. B. Smith, sec- 
retary; M. J. Biedn, treasurer; and I. 
Gans, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Neil C. Hurley was elected president of 
the Electric Household Utilities Corpor- 
ation, of Chicago. Edward N. Hurley was 
elected chairman. 

















HE following new directors were 

elected to the board of the American 
International Corporation: Halstead Free- 
man, chairman and president of the Chase 
Securities Corporation; F. W. Scott of 
Scott & Stringfellow of Richmond, Va.; 
and Frank Altschul of Lazard Freres. 


H. H. Kelly, vice-president, and Frank 
Landwehr, secretary, were elected to the 
board of the Electric Auto-Lite Company. 


‘'W. L. Jacoby was elected a director of 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 


C. D. Rose, formerly vice-president, was 
elected president and general manager of 
the American-La France Fire Engine 
Company, succeeding J. R. Clark. Mr. 
Clark was elected chairman. 


Joseph B. Terbell, president of Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, has 
been added to the board of the Great Am- 
erican Indemnity Company. 

E. A. Kelly, formerly vice-president in 


charge of operation for the Clyde Line, 
has accepted a similar post with the Emer- 
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Stocks are at the highest level 
on record. It is a time to 
know rather than to assume 
that y your investments are sound. 
Do you know which securities 
are over-valued, which should 

sold, which retained, which 
switched into other stocks? 

Four rules for the present 
handling of investment funds are 
contained in our recent Bulletin. 
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Thou. 


Shares Book Earns 


25 
35 
184 
164 
68 
62 
39 
46 
118 
125 
30 
16 
42 
25 
29 
303 
150 
261 
106 
180 
22 
175 


20 
a 


Par 
50 1,211 $102 
25 1,754 
No 1,061 
100 80 
100 1,169 
No 713 
No 350 
No 2,317 
No 1,357 
No 808 
100 - 828 
No 1,141 
No 2,730 
25 2,045 
No 1,100 
100 120 
100 207 
100 3,833 
100 303 
100 1,571 
100 1,380 
10 4,078 
100 2,480 
25 740 
25 2,300 
10 3,004 
50 2,421 
50 10,000 
100 450 
50 930 
No 330 
100 302 
100 124 
No 3547 
100 1,350 
50 1,155 
50 it 
100 100 
100 300 
100 505 
100 164 
100 370 
No 4,200 
10 687 
No 4,500 
100 1 
100 3,724 
100 1,300 
No 1,236 
No 12,602 
25 24,145 
No 
No 1,875 
25 6,578 
No 2,540 
No 1,201 
100 660 
25 400 
No 2,660 
25 3,789 
100 2 
No 2,500 
100 120 
100 240 
No 666 
100 810 
100 5,083 
100 666 
100 600 
100 998 
Sa 
50 800 
5 2,527 
25 3,900 


Out Value 1926 


$8.27 
6.76 
6.02! 
13.55 
16.60 
9.86 
9.20 
6.06 
5.90 
5.33 
6.10 
6.25 
8.50” 
6.32 
6.14 
Nil 
35.33 
14.52 
20.11 
5.24 
25.71 
3.94 
8.47 
6.30 
2.45 
5.27° 
9.32 
6.78 
10.20° 
1.42 
8.70° 
Nil 
2.06 
12.07" 
3.55 
11.24 


8.13¢ 
10.54 
18.00 
6.40° 
1.73 
15.25 
13.30 
$33° 
2.73 
0.25 
10.85 


Earns. 1927 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
une 30. 


(h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended A t 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% = om, stk 


13 months. 





Section Two 


(See Page 72 for First Section) 


Lehigh Valley 


Macy, R. H 


Missouri-Kan-Texas 


Montgomery Ward 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 


National Lead 


Packard Motor 


Pere Marquette 


Pierce-Arrow 


Pullman Company 


Reading 


Sears, Roebuck 


Stewart-Warner 


U. S. Rubber 


Western Union 


White Motors 
Willys-Overland 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 
. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


eeeeeeseeces 


Liggett & Myers “B’’...... 
OS eee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 
Louisville & Nashville ..... 
je ee re 
pS 6 rae 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 


eeeeee 


Missouri Pacific ........... 


eeeeeeseeseece 


Nat. Cash Register “A” .... 
Nat. Cloak & Swit ........ 
New York Cieal .....s.. 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 


Norfolk & Western ....... 
North American .......... 
Northern Pacific .......... 
a 


Pacific Gas & Elec......... 
Pan-Amer. Pete “Br : ; ; ; 
Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 
Philadelphia Company ..... 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. eaten 
Pressed Steel Car ......... 
Public Service of N. J...... 
[NU oS ae 
Remington Typewriter é 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 
St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 
St. L.-Southwestern ....... 
Seaboard Air Line ........ 
Simms Petroleum Cn 
Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Gas & Elec....... 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 
Studebaker Corp. ee 
Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
Tobacco Products ......... 
Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Wen ‘On ef Cal. .....s0s 
ji eS ree 
RIMMED PRAGUE S o..0ck Seces ces 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe .... 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol....... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 


eS errr ree 


Wabash Railway .......... 
Western Pacific........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake. we 
Westinghouse Electric .... 


eeeeeesecces 


Woolworth, F. W......... 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 

Price Range 
106- 40; ’21-’26 
; '24-’26 
; ’21-’26 
178- 30; ’20-’26 
155- 35; ’21-’26 
242- 25; ’20-’26 
131- 54; ’22-’26 
63- 12; ’21-’26 
62- 22; ’20-’26 
47- 7; ’21-’26 
45- 8; ’22-’26 
84- 12; ’22-’26 
71- 52; 1926 
102- 38; ’23-’26 
54- 37; 1926 
85- 15; ’20-’26 
181- 63; ’20-’26 
148- 64; ’21-’26 
205- 67; ’23-’26 
48- 9; ’21-’26 
171- 88; ’21-’26 
75- 18; ’23-’26 
91- 48; ’21-’26 
91- 24; ’20-’26 
34- 18; ’23-’26 
49- 10; ’22-’26 
96- 34; °21-’26 
57- 32; ’21-’26 
122- 36; ’23-’26 
91- 31; ’22-’26 
83- 6; 
135- 21; ’20-’26 
114- 39;.’20-’26 
34- 31; 
200- 88; ’20-’26 
78- 26; °24-’26 
101- 52; ’22-’26 
127- 32; ’24-’26 
125- 40; ’20-’26 
104- 15; ’20-’26 
74- 11; ’20-’26 
54- 2; ’20-’26 
1926 
29- 6; °23-'26 
40- 15; ’20-’26 
144- 42; ’20-’26 
112- 67; ’21-’26 
131- 17; ’21-’26 
69- 31; ’24-’26 
135- 51; ’21-’26 
48- 31; °22-’26 
125- 21; ’20-’26 
66- 30; ’24-’26 
58- 29; ’21-’26 
1926 
86- 28; ’22-’26 
117- 45; ’20-’26 
; °23-'26 
; 1926 
58- 35; °24-’26 
168-110; ’20-’26 
126- 99; 1926 
250- 10; ’20-’26 
98- 35; ’20-’26 
185- 41; ’21-’26 
144- 22; ’20-’26 
161- 70; ’20-’26 
52- 6; °20-’26 
40- 12; ’20-’26 
158- 76; ’21-’26 
; ’23-’26 
80- 38; ’21-’26 
105- 29; ’20-’26 
35- 4; ’20-’26 
222- 72; °24-’26 


(u) Plis 5% 


Prices 1927 Pres. 
High Low Prices 


126 - 9934 
10234- 8654 
637%- 467% 
17314-158 
139 -12834 
11134- 88% 
15814-124 
5814- 4534 
3934- 31% 
4814- 3134 
59 - 37% 
6834--6034 
73i%4- 62% 
113%4- 943% 
45%- 397% 
44%- 18 
200-160 
15154-137% 
1977-186 
5854- 4156 
18434-156 
507%4- 4556 
9134- 78 
8414- 75% 
33%4- 31 
3714- 34 


3914- 32 
18914-172%4 
5634- 42% 
11314- 94 
1851%4-112% 
75I- 56% 
wera 
h- 
4114- 28% 
5634- 51 
223%4- 18 
223%4- 17 
13414-123%4 
115%4-106% 
127 -119 
58 - 54 
6034- 54%4 
4134- 36 
6734- 54% 
57 - 49% 
58 - 47% 
65%4- 49 
9534- 78 
11034- 93% 
5414- 45 
12234- 9834 
5614- 405% 
17414-15934 
128 -113% 
2284-202 
go - 69 
6654- 54 
67%- 5634 
17234-1534 
7534- 40% 
3914- 273% 
16034-144% 
15734-133%4 
7654- 675% 
5834- 4534 
2434- 19% 
13514-11734 


121 
99 
56 

164 

137 


Yield 
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ded April 30. (g) Year ended 
a BOA 31. a Year ended Novem- 
in com. stk. 
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eAnnouncing 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


A financial organization of broad 
scope, newly established in New 
York and operating in the indus- 
trial field. Already participating 
extensively in the ownership of 
industrial enterprises, and having 
at its command the resources for 
investment in manufacturing or- 


ganizations engaged in varied lines 


GRAHAM BROTHERS CORPORATION 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Se ERE OE: RE aI 


Demand for Service Puts Utility 
Stocks in Investment Class 


Expanding Uses of Household Appliances a Factor in Constantly Growing 
Volume of Electricity and Gas Sales—Utility Stocks Offer Low Yields 
But Also Promise Continued Long Pull Appreciation 


company complaining of a falling off 

in sales and a slump in business as it 
is to learn of a steel, automobile, copper 
or other industrial concern which:always 
increases its business year after year. 


The advantages of investing in a com- 
pany which is constantly assured of a 
market for its product at a fair price are 
obvious and investors have been manifesting 
a renewed interest in gas and electric 
stocks in the last few months. The ad- 
vance in these stocks has been due in 
part to low money rates, yet the average 
utility common stock returns less than the 
average industrial, and less than a good 
many railroad shares. 


This is as it should be, because even 
in a period of general trade reaction the 
utility companies would enjoy relatively 
good business and dividends in the major- 
ity of cases would be safe. 


I T is as rare to hear of a public utility 


No Competition 


B ECAUSE of the monopolistic nature 
of the service rendered by most electric 
or gas companies, the stockholder does not 
have to concern, himself over the bugaboo 
of lost sales to competitors. Contrast the 
automobile industry, for instance. An in- 
vestor may be correct in assuming that 
another big year is ahead, but he may also 
be unfortunate enough to buy into a motor 
company which is losing trade to a su- 
perior organization. 

Mechanical devices to lighten household 
work are growing more and more popular. 
Every new electric iron, vacuum cleaner 
or mechanical refrigerator means a little 
more electricity or gas consumed, without 
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a corresponding increased plant investment 
on the part of the utility company. Pro- 
duction facilities are being used more in- 
tensively each year which tends to reduce 
overhead. 

Light, heat and power perhaps as much 
as anything else differentiate civilized from 
savage communities. The creature com- 


preferred dividends and other charges, bal- 
ance for American Gas & Electric com- 
mon stock was $10,883,078, giving a present 
indicated annual earning power for the 
stock of between $5 and $6 a share. Pre- 
ferred dividends and interest charges are 
being covered by an excellent margin and 
these senior securities enjoy a good in- 














Approx. Price 

Annual 1926 Net of Div. Price Range 

Gross Income Common Rate 1927 to Date 
Amer. Gas & Electric.... $72,414,900 $13,008,445 79 $1.* 10034- 68% 
Blackstone ValleyG.&L. 5,528,769 1,414,011 115 5. 115 - 98 
Detroit Edison ........ . 44,854,735 9,798,126 140 8. 14134-133%4 
Federal Lt. & Traction.. 6,623,587 1,634,538 41 080*  4414- 3714 
Lehigh Power Securities. 37,959,910 4,278,557 19 aa ss | 
Montana Power ....... 9,140,205 3,954,028 93 5. %6%- 81% 
Public Service of N. J.... 106,303,209 12,701,670 37 2. 37%4- 32 

*Also stock dividends. 














forts supplied by electricity are multitud- 
inous and indispensable. Well managed 
companies rendering such a service are 
bound to thrive and expand. A few such 
concerns are briefly described. 


American Gas & Electric 


MERICAN Gas & Electric operates 
in over 850 communities in eleven 
states and thus has wide geographical dis- 
tribution of risk. It is under Electric 
Bond & Share supervision. It is one of 
the strong utility holding companies whose 
earnings have displayed excellent growth, 
part of the gains being due to the acquisi- 
tion of additional properties. 
For the twelve months ended Jan. 31, 
1927, gross revenues of subsidiaries ag- 
gregated over $73,100,000. After interest, 

































































3 AN EXAMPLE Of UTILITY EARNINGS TREND \ 
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vestment position in the utility field. 

Dividend policy has been to pay both 
stock and cash on the common. Early 
this year the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 1-50th of a share was paid on common 
stock and also an extra dividend of 4-10ths 


' of a share, increasing the total amount of 


common to 1,866,135 shares. Funded debt 
approximates $53,000,000 and there are 
396,562 shares of $6 cumulative preferred 
stock. Cash dividends on the common are 
being paid at the rate of $1 a share an- 
nually. 

The electric properties of subsidiaries in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia are interconnected 
by high voltage transmission lines. Other 
subsidiaries operate in Scranton, Pa. dis- 
trict; in Southern New Jersey and Dela- 
ware and in Illinois. More than half a 
million customers are supplied with electric 
light and power service. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


P UBLIC Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, including subsidiaries, does a 
gross business of over $100,000,000. It 
serves the greater part of the State of 
New Jersey, its activities being concen- 
trated in this single territory. It does an 
electric, gas and street railway and bus 
transportation business, profits from this 
latter service being negligible though a 
large number of passengers are carried. 
The property has been featured by un- 
interrupted growth since organiation, and 
it is this constant expansion plus the strong 
expectation of its continuance which ac- 
counts for the low yield basis on which 
its common stock sells. In other words, 
there is a constant tendency of the market 
to anticipate prospective growth, so that 
in relation to current earnings the shares 
appear overpriced. The present common, 
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quoted around 37, is after a 3 for 1 ex- 
chenge in 1926, making its price equivalent 
to 111 for the old stock which sold as low 
as 72 last year. Apart from some of the 
leading chain store systems there is prob- 
ably no other business which is more cer- 
tain to enjoy steady growth than the 
electric light and power industry. 


An Important Subsidiary 


HE Public Service Gas & Electric 

Company is the most important sub- 
sidiary and practically all of its common 
and 7% preferred stocks are owned by 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
Public Service Gas & Electric also has an 
issue of 6% preferred, quoted around 105, 
which occupies a very strong investment 
position, listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. This subsidiary earned preferred 
dividends about 5 times last year. 

The $2 cash dividend on the 3,577,275 
shares of common stock of the parent com- 
pany was not earned by a very large mar- 
gin last year, but bearing in mind the 
steady upward trend of revenues, the time 
would doubtless come when earnings will 
support larger dividends. 

The gas subsidiaries sold over 22 billion 
cubic feet of gas last year and there were 
705,550 connected meters. Sales of elec- 
tricity, including inter-company railway 
current, exceeded a billion kilowatt hours 
for the first time and there were 704,243 
electric meters connected to the company 
lines. More than 600,000,000 passengers 
were carried during 1926, the decline in 
trolley passengers being more than offset 
by the gain in bus passengers. 


M ONTANA Power is an operating 
property, owning extensive hydro- 
electric plants serving the principal towns 
and industries of Montana. Territory 
served has not increased its demands for 
power very rapidly, but the trend has been 
irregularly upward for years. While there 


has been nothing spectacular about the |; 


growth of gross and net revenues, they 
reached new high records last year, with 
a balance for the preferred equal to $40.40 
a share and for the common of $6.58 a 
share. The junior stock is paying $5 an- 
nually. The 7% preferred stock is well 
protected and deserves an investment rat- 
ing. 

Montana Power purchased over 50,000 
shares of its common stock in the open 
market in the last year for resale to em- 
ployes, customers and residents of Mon- 
tana. This stock was quickly disposed of 
at prices ranging from 75 to 80. 

Most of the electricity produced is sold 
to other industries, or in large amounts to 
a comparatively small number of customers. 
The Anaconda Copper Company and the 
St. Paul railroad are two of its most im- 
portant outlets. All told, the company 
serves 84 towns and cities in Montana. 
New construction now in progress will add 
considerably to generating capacity. Capi- 
talization consists of $33,621,000 funded 
debt; $9,784,600 of 7% preferred stock 
redeemable at $120 and 496,333 shares of 
$100 par value common. 


Lehigh Power Securities 


, Power Securities Corporation 
is a holding concern whose operating 
subsidiaries serve an extensive industrial 
territory in eastern Pennsylvania includ- 
ing the cities of Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Wilkes-Barre, Lancaster, Williamsport, 
Harrisburg, etc. Electric power and light 
service is supplied to more than 380 com- 
munities, and a considerable manufactured 








17 Years of Progress 


Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. 


‘THis system, now among the largest 
and strongest, variously supplies 
utility services to 


—1,200 communities. 
—5,500,000 people. 


Cities served include 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Minneapolis Stockton, 
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Louisville San Diego 
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The funds of more than 260,000 people 
are invested in this progressive and 
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—39,735 miles of lines. 
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Lubricating 
the Nation’s 


Industries 


Bassick Alemite (high 
pressure lubrication)—a 
Stewart-Warner product— 
is original standard equip- 
ment on nearly all motor 
cars. In addition, Alemite 
is being generally adopted 
by manufacturers of farm 
equipment and _ industrial 
machinery. 


There is a large market for 
Alemite wherever grease 
cups are used—in all motor- 
ized equipment, railroad lo- 
comotives, railway signal 
switches, etc. Shipments 
by Stewart-Warner’s sub- 
sidiary, the Bassick Manu- 
facturing Co., to date this 
year have exceeded last 
year’s figures by 80%. 
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gas business is also done. Other sub- 
sidiaries conduct a transportation business. 
There is a large amount of the common 
stock outstanding so that it has been a 
sluggish mover in the market, there being 
3,104,450 shares, preceded by 130,000 shares 
of preferred. For the twelve months ended 
Jan. 31, 1927, $32.91 a share was earned 
on the preferred and $1.13 a share on the 
common. No dividends are being paid on 
the common, but a distribution of some 
sort is looked for before the close of this 
year in utility circles. Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation owns a substantial block of 
this stock. ; 


Detroit Edison 


ETROIT Edison does the entire elec- 

tric light and power business of De- 
troit and has prospered greatly along with 
the thriving territory served. In each year 
of the last decade gross revenues have in- 
creased and the upward trend in net has 
been almost as regular. Last year new 
high records were recorded as respects 
gross, net and cash dividend payments. 
The $8 annual cash dividend rate on the 
capital stock has been unchanged since 
1916. In addition, stockholders have re- 
ceived valuable subscription rights from 
time to time, and will probably have other 
opportunities to purchase stock below the 
market price. 

Inasmuch as considerable expansion of 
physical properties has been financed by 
stock, share earnings have not increased to 
any extent, having averaged around $10 
or $11 in the last few years. At the end 
of last year there were 865,428 shares of 
capital stock, par $100, as against only 
276,630 in 1920. There is no preferred. 
Funded debt totals about $86,000,000. 

Gross revenues have more than doubled 
since 1920 and in the same period plant in- 
vestment increased from $79,480,000 to 
$183,000,000. Total of cash dividends dis- 
bursed increased from $2,201,000 to over 
6% million dollars last year. The com; 
pany has set aside for depreciation cae 
year a sum averaging approximately 9% 
of gross. 


Federal Light & Traction 


he agente Light & Traction is one of 
the smaller but growing holding com- 
panies, with consolidated gross revenues 
last year of $6,623,587 and net income of 
$1,634,538. This was equivalent to $41.51 
a share on the preferred and to $3.38 a 
share on the common. There are 39,374 
shares of $6 preferred and 413,442 shares 
of common stock. Par value of the com- 
mon is $15 a share. The preferred has 
no par value. Quarterly cash dividends on 
the common of 20 cents a share are being 
paid and 15 cents in common stock. 

The company controls properties in some 
15 communities in Arkansas, Missouri and 
Rocky Mountain territory. Earnings have 


_ exhibited moderate but quite steady ex- 


pansion both in gross and net. Fixed 
charges and subsidiary preferred dividends 
were earned more than 2% times over 
last year. The preferred stock enjoys a 
fair investment rating. The common sells 
rather high considering latest earnings and 
gives only a small yield, but this is true 
of the majority of utility stocks in the 
current market. 
Blackstone Valley Gas 

B LACKSTONE Valley Gas & Electric 

is an operating property under Stone 
& Webster management with a long and 
excellent record of steady though not spec- 
tacular expansion. Early this year com- 
mon stockholders were given the right to 
subscribe to new common at $50 a share 
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(par value), these rights being worth 
around $9 so that assuming sale of rights, 
and including the regular $5 dividend, the 
equivalent of about $14 a share was re- 
ceived on the stock, now selling around 
115 on the N. Y. Curb. 

Earnings for the common are probably 
running at an annual rate of around $8 
or $9 a share. Improvement of industrial 
activity in New England in the last six 
months will be of benefit to this company 
whose gross earnings so far in 1927 are 
showing good gains over 1926. Undoubt- 
edly, new earnings records will be estab- 
lished in the current year. 

The company, through the direct owner- 
ship of the Pawtucket Gas Co. does the 
entire gas, electric light and power busi- 
ness in the Blackstone Valley of Rhode 
Island, including the cities of Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket and Central Falls. It owns a 
third interest in the Montaup Electric Co. 
and it also has an interest in the New 
England Power Association. 

Including the stock recently sold, there 
are about 154,000 shares of $50 par value 
common and 12,942 shares of $100 par 
value 6% cumulative preferred, the latter 
being a high grade investment. Total fixed 
charges were earned about three times last 
year. The present dividend of 10% or $5 
a share has been maintained on the com- 
mon for the last five years. 





Firm Status in Cotton 
(Continued from page 67) 


other consumers will take 17% million 
bales of lint and linters this season, if 
the same percentage of takings that pre- 
vailed in former years holds good for the 
remainder of the season. 

As consumption and takings average very 
close to each other, year in and year out, 
I still believe there is every reason to look 
for consumption of 1714 million bales and 
a carry-over of lint and linters of about 
7,300,000 or say 7,000,000 bales of lint. 

Such a carry-over as is indicated above 
cannot be burdensome with consumption 
running around 17,000,000 and should be 
less burdensome than a 5,000,000 carry- 
over when consumption ranged from 12% 
to 14 million bales. 


New Crop Behind Average 
P LANTING of the new crop is well be- 
hind the average of former years and 
it looks as this is written, as though the 
start may be late enough to raise unusually 
early a serious doubt as to the outcome. 
Government Entomologists say the 
weevil population has increased largely in 
Texas and indications point to a heavy 
initial infestation in the Mississippi Valley 
and Western states. 


Reduction in Acreage 

O FFICIAL figures on the acreage will 

not become available until early in 
July, but there is every reason to look for 
a substantial reduction, owing to the re- 
striction of bank loans and to the large 
migration of Mexican laborers into Mex- 
ico, which in fact, is now under way. 

There is little incentive for the South to 
raise another big crop with prices around 
14 cents in view of the prospect of the 
next one costing between 17 and 20 cents 
to produce. The cost of raising last year’s 
bumper crop was approximately 17 cents a 
pound. 

New crop developments will govern the 
course of the market but it is obvious that 
all the economic forces of the South will be 
actively at work to raise prices to a level 
that will afford the producer a profit. 
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News of the Motor World 


More New Models Announced—Reo Puts Out Smaller 
Car—Year Promises Well for Trucks 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive News 


tory is the announcement by the 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
of a new light six-cylinder car, which has 
been christened the “Wolverine,” in honor 
of its native state. The animal has an 
earned reputation as a tireless traveler and 
a glutton for close-up meeting with trou- 
ble; the car-has been designed for sturdy 
work and resistance to road punishment. 
The new car has a wheelbase of 114 
inches, seven inches shorter than the Reo 
“Flying Cloud.” For the present, at least, 
it will be built with only one type of 
body, the five-passenger brougham, which 
has mounted on its chassis the same body 
as that carriel on the 121-inch chassis of 
the “Flying Cloud.” The result is a high 
degree of comfort and luxury. 


O F outstanding interest in this terri- 


N many ways, the two cars are similar, 

except as to wheelbase, engine and 
price. The engine is made by Continental 
Motors, under Reo specifications and has 
the same bore as the “Flying Cloud,” 3% 
inches, and an inch shorter stroke, four 
inches. Price has been fixed in the $1,200 
class, which puts it in some pretty lively 
competition. 

A feature of the “Wolverine” that is 
outstanding is its road-hugging qualities. 
Driven at sixty miles or better over a 
country road, it rides with surprising ease, 
even without shock absorbers of any type. 
In fact, the makers do not advocate equip- 
ping the chassis with shock absorbers, 
owing to an improved design of semi- 
elliptic springs, used front and rear. 


R£O has been hanging up some new 
records for producion and sales. In 
one April week, high figures for 24 years 
were established, with shipments in one 
day touching 261; of these, 200 were 
“Flying Clouds.” 

The small truck is growing in popu- 
larity. Gotfredson has brought out a new 
one, with a wheelbase of 115 inches, the 
smallest chassis yet made by the company 
for equipment with a dump body. It is 
known as Model 30-C and is powered with 
a four-cylinder Buda engine, has Brown- 
Lipe transmission and Timken worm drive 
in the rear ‘axle. Two complete frames, 
one inside the other, are utilized in the 
chassis, to insure ample strength, with 
flexibility. 


USINESS in Detroit-made trucks is a 

feature of this season’s unusual ac- 
tivity at this time of year. The Graham 
Brothers division of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
is already abreast of its high point estab- 
lished in 1926, when 67,293 commercial 
cars and trucks were delivered. Retail de- 
liveries of this general classification of 
motor vehicles with the Graham name 
plate are averaging close to 250 daily, well 
in advance of the usual peak season. In 
April, one week recorded close to 1,300 
units sold. 


Nash Motors, it is said, will bring out 
a new car about June 1. In this event, 
1927 will come close to record in recent 
years for the number of new cars intro- 
duced by the makers. Details at this date 
are lacking, but the information is regarded 
as accurate. 

New types of cars brought out by pres- 
ent manufacturers include the new Mar- 
mon eight-cylinder, four-door sedan, 
priced at $1,895, and the new Star six- 
cylinder cabriolet with convertible top, and 
fully equipped, to sell at $915, F.O.B. 
Elizabeth. 


[LDETROIT'S importance as an indus- 
trial center is reflected in the expendi- 
tures being made here by the railroads. 
The Grand Trunk will spend a million in 
increased yard and track facilities for 
Oakland county and the Pere Marquette 
will spend ten times that amount this year, 
including carry-over from 1926. New 
equipment will include ten locomotives for 
freight service, already delivered; 1,000 
automobile and furniture cars of 40-ton 
capacity, to be built; and 250 42-foot gon- 
dolas, of 55 tons capacity, to be bought. 
Total new work will cause the expendi- 
ture of $7,534,520, of which work on the 
new Flint Belt Line will cost $234,500. 

A new car ferry, for use in the Detroit 
or the Ste. Claire river, will be added to 
“floating equipment,” which already in- 
cludes seven car ferries in use across Lake 
Michigan. ; 

New and heavier rail will be installed 
on the several divisions at a cost of about 
$1,500,000, and approximately 128 miles of 
track will be ballasted. Of the yard éxten- 
sion program, to cost $314,500, a consid- 
erable portion will be spent in Detroit 
proper. 


BUILDINGS for automotive purposes 
continue to be added to Detroit. A 
new building for Buick is contemplated 
here and so is a new branch for the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company division of 
General Motors on the West Grand 
Boulevard. Richards-Oakland Company, 
distributors here for the Oakland and 
Pontiac lines, has moved into a large new 
sales and service building, and 'Willys- 
Overland, Inc., has opened a new sales- 
room on Woodward Avenue, one of the 
largest in the city. It occupies the build- 
ing originally constructed as headquarters 
for the United States Motors Corporation. 

After completing a 100,000-mile run on 
the treadmill in the Richards-Oakland’s 
show window, an Oakland landau sedan 
has left on a swing around the country 
that will probably add 20,000 miles or more 
to its speedometer reading. It has already 
covered the East and will have touched 
most of the important cities of the country 
before its return to Detroit. 

Report from the Willys-Overland fac- 
tory at Toledo is that production is run- 
ning about 500 Whippets daily and about 
60 Willys-Knight cars. 
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Hotel Oneida, 
Oneida, New York. 


Your Town Can Have a 
Hotel Like This! 


Community owned (Hockenbury financed) Hotel 


Oneida, Oneida, N. 
waiting public. 
Constructed at a cost below $2,500 per room, 
Hotel Oneida will answer a real community 
need, at a price the guest can easily pay. 

The same financial plan that made this splendid 
small-city hotel possible is available for other 
under-hoteled towns and citiés. 

THE FINANCIALIST, a journal devoted to 
community hotel finance, may be the means 
of securing adequate and modern hotel facilities 
ped your town. We'll send it gladly to those 
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“ELS.” Just ask us; that’s all! ibe 
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More Power to Georgia 
Boosters 


the next few years will startle 
: the nation.” 

That is the deliberate prophecy of P. S. 
Arkwright, president of the Georgia Power 
Company which has recently effected a con- 
solidation of public utilities in 180 cities 
and villages throughout the state. 

Optimistic statements regarding Georgia 
are nothing new. For the past decade es- 
pecially, this state has shown no lack of 
the booster spirit. But there is something 
more than the booster spirit in Mr. Ark- 
wright’s forecast. It is based not upon 
hopes but upon actual achievement. 
Georgia has done well, remarkably well, 
for many years past. Her growth has 
been notable if not sensational. Also, it 
has been constant. If it has not always 
kept up with Georgian dreams of great- 
ness, it has at least justified those dreams. 
And it has accomplished this without the 
advantage of a co-ordinated power system. 

Now it has such a system. That is the 
achievement upon which Mr. Arkwright’s 
prophecy is based. If 180 communities, 
each going it alone, manage to do things 
fairly well, what may we not expect of 
them if they coordinate their efforts and 
each is suddenly endowed by virtue of this 
co-ordination with vastly more power than 
it could possibly wield before? 


T HE progress of Georgia during 


New Era Has Dawned 


Undoubtedly, Georgia’s boosting spirit 
has paid. It has sprinkled the state with 
factories, and Georgia’s immense resources 
have justified their coming. But the fac- 
tories have not always been located advan- 
tageously. That is the handicap of unco-or- 
dinated development. Home town boosters 
in hundreds of home towns, each bidding 
wildly for the location of such industries 
as could possibly be induced to come to it, 
are pretty sure to attract some enterprises 
which are not worth having. It has been 
so in Georgia. 


Resources Consolidated 


In spite of the general progress of the 
state as a whole, the tourist is likely to 
come upon many towns in which booms 
have long since burst, where factory chim- 
neys are smokeless and machinery is en- 
cased in rust. These towns had and still 
have certain natural resources: but the en- 
terprises in question, either through un- 
sound financing or other business deficiency, 
were not always adequately related to the 
resources at hand. The result, in Georgia, 
has been a good deal of local adversity in 
spite of the general prosperity of the 
state. 

“With the consolidation of Georgia’s 
power resources and the interconnection 
which is now bound to come, there is rea- 
son to believe that a new era has dawned,” 


said Mr. Arkwright, in analysing the situ- 
ation for Forbes. 

“Georgia,” he said, “has stepped into a 
much stronger and a decidedly more ad- 
vantageous position, economically, finan- 
cially and industrially, than it has ever 
before occupied. The formation of the 
new consolidated Georgia Power Com- 
pany has.done this by giving new force 
and new appeal to the claim which Georgia 
has been making upon the attention and 
interest of investors. and developers 
throughout the nation. 


Favorable Position 


“Georgia’s position already was an en- 
viable one,” he emphasized. “Apparently 
it is in the direct line of the trend of in- 
dustries and capifal to the Southeast: and 
in recent years it has commanded a steadily 
increasing share of the nationwide atten- 
tion focused upon this section—the nation’s 
last frontier. The state has not experi- 
enced anything resembling a boom, but its 
development along industrial lines and in 
increase of population has been impressive. 
No speculation flurry but cold-blooded, 
hard-headed, business sense of investors 
arid manufacturers, in the state and in the 
North and East as well, has accounted for 
it. They have seen that Georgia’s abun- 
dance of raw material, its rail and port 
facilities, its supply of intelligent labor, 
its favorable tax situation, its equable year 
round climate and the friendly attitude of 
its people offer a combination of advan- 
tages to industry not surpassed in any 
other section of the nation. Occupying 
already this exceedingly favorable position, 
Georgia has now gained new strength and 
sinew as a result of this consolidation. Its 
possibilities for future development are 
without limit. The consolidation brings in- 
to one strong company not only the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, serv- 
ing Atlanta and the northern section of 
the state, but the utilities serving Athens, 
Rome, Brunswick, Dublin and many other 
cities—180 Georgia communities in all. The 
Central Georgia Power Company, serving 
Macon and the surrounding territory, re- 
tains its name but will operate as a sub- 
sidiary. 


Spirit of Co-operation 


“Backed by the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company, the new system has finan- 
cial resources which the individual com- 
panies could not hope to command. Backed 
by the public, as expressed ,in virtually 
unanimous endorsement by the press of the 
state, the new company has before it in- 
calculable opportunities for expansion of 
its service. As a result of the merger, 
there is already a new spirit of progres- 
siveness and aggressiveness in extending 
electric service throughout the state, and a 
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new spirit of optimism in the communities 
served. 

“This is a combination of forces which 
js just now bringing Georgia into a new 
industrial era. Not only is electric service 
being extended to communities formerly 
without it, but systems are being linked 
together so that each of the communities 
will be in a position to draw upon the 
whole system’s reservoir of power and can 
thus offer dependable, low cost power serv- 
ice adequate to care for any industrial de- 
mands. 


Extension of Service 


‘It means, moreover, that instead of 
electric service being denied to all except 
the larger communities, with the resultant 
restriction in the market for electricity 
and electric appliances, that a new and 
eager market for these and many other 
commodities has been created. It means 
that new sources of power must be de- 
veloped and millions of new capital must 
be obtained and brought into Georgia to 
finance the extension of transmission lines 
and other facilities. 

“And it means,” Mr. Arkwright con- 
cluded, “that the opportunities for paying 
investments in Georgia have been multi- 
plied. The manufacturer seeking a more 
advantageous location, or a sight for a 
branch plant to serve the rapidly growing 
southeastern market, will do well to in- 
vestigate Georgia. The consolidation of 
utilities makes it possible for him to locate 
in any section of the state and be assured 
of dependable power service. The investor 
will find it to his advantage also to in- 
form himself about Georgia. Georgia is 
ripe for development. With the power 
advantages which this consolidation brings, 
its progress during the next few years is 
bound to startle the nation.” 


Expert Advice Available 


Georgia communities, it is presumed, will 
still go on boosting: and every booster may 
be as anxious as ever to bring business to 
his particular town. But there will be 
this difference. Each community hereafter 
can not only offer the advantage of a great 
coordinated system of constant power to 
the prospective newcomer, but it can co-op- 
erate with the experts of this state-wide 
system in dealing with each new industrial 
prospect. 

It is of doubtful economic advantage to 
any town to acquire a new industry which 
could do much better if it were located 
somewhere else. When a town goes it 
alone, however, it cannot afford to take 
chances. Frequently it is tempted to sub- 
sidize the new industry to make up for 
any disadvantage it may see in locating 
there. This is a dangerous practice and 
is likely to attract undesirable capital. 
The only enterprise which pays in the 
long run is that which pays everybody 
concerned. But until the advent of these 
unified power systems, individual com- 
munities and individual capitalists have not 
had the advantage of disinterested expert 
advice regarding location, power facilities, 
etc. 

This situation is changing, and it is 
bound to change wherever these great 
electric power combinations are evolved. 
The boosting does not stop, and it will not 
stop in Georgia. But it will be co-ordinated 
boosting now. That is what gives force 
to Mr. Arkwright’s statement. It is not 
mere boosting. It is the voice of Georgia 
power. 














Associated Gas and Electric 
System. 


Founded in 1852 


Public Service in 1,000 Communities 


_ One of the outstanding features of the Associated System 
is that its properties serve a wide variety of communities 
and enterprises. This diversity adds materially to the 


stability of earnings. 


The Associated properties are located in 14 states. They 
serve 444,000 customers in 1,000 old and well established 
communities with 2,300,000 population. 


Wide Diversity of Earnings 


The communities served include agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, mining and residential areas, which means wide diversity. 
No one industry or business predominates. Prosperous con- 
ditions in one area offset less favorable conditions elsewhere. 


Over 37,000 persons, of whom a majority are customers, 
have invested in the securities of the Associated System. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 








Write for our Illustrated Year Book “F” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway New York 


Incorporated in 1906 
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GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


Send for— 
Our Illustrated 
Booklet 
“7% Plus” 









































it Today 


O xz square mile of land is required 
every month to provide for Detroit’s 
growth in population and industry. 


Fortunes are being made in Detroit real 
estate. The investor has exceptional oppor- 
tunity here. Yet Detroit has only started its 
career as a great commercial and industrial center. 


You will enjoy this wonderfully illustrated 
book about Detroit and Dearborn—the center 
of Greater Detroit’s west side, where Henry 
Ford has built the world’s largest single industry. 


You should have this book! 


Wanted—State Managers. Men of character and 
standing. Big opportunity for men who qualify. 





GLOVER 


WASHINGTON BLVD. BLDG., DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 
Telephone Whitehall 2172 
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Building and Loan Shares 


Lakeland Building and 
Loan Association 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Operating strictly under state super- 
vision and on the mutual plan. 
Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per share, 
without bonus or commission of any kind. 
Pays 8 per cent. per annum, in quarterly 
installments of 2 per cent. january first, 
April first, July first, and October first of 
each year. Owners of these shares have 
no taxes to pay, no insurance to look after 
and-no titles to bother with. Money avail- - 
able any time and no notice of desire to 

withdraw is required. 
Let Us Send You Booklet 

- LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 




















7% and 8% Investments 
Ist Mortgage Security 
The largest Building and Loan 


Association in San Antonio and 
Southwest Texas. 


Resources, $3,300,000.00 
Ask for Booklet 
“Where Dollars Grow” 


SAN ANTONIO BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASS’N 


San Antonio, Texas 























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ome MACHINE BARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
40 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines annually $4,000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 

mlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1,000 to $3,000 investment. lence unnecessary. 


National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. i9th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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American La France Fire Engine Co.— 
Passed quarterly dividend on common. 


American Light & Traction Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $2 and the regu- 
lar dividend of $2 on the common, pay- 
able May 2 to stockholders of record 
April 15. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry— 
Declared extra dividend of 3% of 1 per 
cent. and the regular quarterly payment 
of 13%4 per cent. on the common, payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 6. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—Producing 
more than 100 cars a day. Dealers’ 
stocks are low and some are experienc- 
ing a shortage of cars, according to an 
official. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at about 50 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 40 per cent. recently. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Proposed 
new Station in Philadelphia will cost 
$8,000,000. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—E. G. Grace, 
president, at annual meeting, said: “We 
are certainly getting nearer the time for 
dividends on the common stock as a 
result of the progress we have made. 
It is the desire of the management and 
our ambition soon to reach that time.” 

California Petroleum Corp.—Acquired 
15,000 acres of land in Lea County, 
southeastern New Mexico. 


Central Leather Co.—Objection to re- 
capitalization plan has developed among 
minority--stockholders. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
New company will be organized under 
the laws of Wisconsin, instead of Dela- 
ware. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc-—Completed new 
plant for production of six-cylinder cars, 
which are to be introduced shortly. 
Work of installing machinery is being 
rushed. 


duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.—Ex- 
tending activities in many fields in 
Europe. Holdings in European firms 
have been enlarged and in some cases 
has taken a share in the management. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—President Durant 
announced that a new automobile com- 
bination of large scope, to embrace 
“such independent motor companies as 
will be benefitted by the arrangement,” 
is being created, and that to further his 
plan he had formed the Consolidated 
Motors, Inc. 


Electric Bond & Share Co.—Moved 
into own building at 2 Rector Street, New 
York. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved proposal to change 
name of company to the Paramount 
Farhous Lasky Corp. Will build a new 
$1,000,000 theatre and office building in 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Ford Motor Co—Announced discon- 
tinuance of commissary service to the 
general public following a boycott by 
the retail grocers of Michigan. Sales 
will be limited to company’s employees. 
The Buffalo-Detroit air line was officially 
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started. Passenger service is to be in- 
corporated with freight carrying line 
later. 

General Asphalt Co—A British com- 
pany, Trinidad Lake ‘Asphalt (Overseas), 
Ltd., with headquarters in London, has 
been organized to intensively promote 
foreign trade, especially with the Bri- 
tish Dominions and possessions. 

General Electric Co.—More than 25, 
000 employees own bonds in the G. E. 
Employees Securities Corp., totaling 
over $22,500,000. 

General Railway Signal Co.—Received 
orders as follows: From the Michigan 
Central R. R. for the installation of 100 
inductors, and from the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. for automatic 
signals on 218 miles of road. 


International Mercantile Marine Co— 
Is reported to have sold the Leyland 
Line to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. 


Kelsey Wheel Co.—Negotiations for 
merger with Hayes Wheel Company are 
said to be under way. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
three months of 1927, $7,912,197; same 
period 1926, $6,878,304. 


Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp.—Called 
for payment June 15, 1927, $101,000 of 
7 per cent. preferred stock at $27 a 
share and accrued: dividends. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first three months of 1927, $45,233,923; 
same period 1926, $48,377,587. President 
Merseles is quoted as stating that cur- 
rent year’s business is holding its own 
with that of 1926, and. that conditions 
on the Pacific coast and in the South 
are notably good. 


Nash Motors Co.—New cabriolet has 
been received so well that it has been 
necessary to increase production sche- 
dule. 


National Broadcasting Co.—Stock- 
holders on April 25 voted on increasing 
authorized common stock from 6,000,- 
000, $10 par, shares to- 10,000,000, no par, 
shares and increasing authorized pre- 
ferred stock from 1,200,000 shares, $50 
par, to 2,000,000 shares of the same par. 

National Cash Register Co.—Advance 
reports indicate that foreign business 
will show a large increase in first three 
months of 1927 over same period of 
1926. Foreign orders constitute about 
one-third of total business. 


National Lead Co.—Acquired control- 
ling interest in the Titan Company of 
Frederiksstad, Oslo, Norway. This 
company was formed in 1926 for working 
titaniferous raw material into titanium 
white. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—And a subsidiary, the Connecticut 
Co., will file petitions with the Con- 
necticut Public Utilities Commission in 
Hartford, seeking the abandonment of 
trolleys and the installation of motor 
coaches throughout southern Connecti- 
cut and the upper section of West- 
chester County, in New York. 
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Pere Marquette Ry. Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on increasing authorized com- 
mon stock by 20 per cent., from 450,460 
to 540,552 shares, for purpose of declar- 
ing 20 per cent. stock dividend on the 
common. Budget for 1927 provides for 
additions and betterments, new equip- 
ment, etc., amounting to over $10,000,- 
000. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1927, $23,412,708; same 
period 1926, $18,421,499. 


Photomaton, Inc.—Henry Morgenthau 
and a group of business associates have 
purchased control of the Photomaton, 
a quarter-in-the-slot automatic photo- 
graphing device, for $1,000,000, from 
Anatol Josopho, the inventor. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
duced prices on Series 80 models $355 
to $500, making them lowest in its his- 
tory. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend on the common. 


Pullman Co.—Purchased the Dickson 
Car Wheel Co., at Houston, Texas, to 
be used as distributing center for the 
Southwest. 


Replogle Steel Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved plan calling for information of 
new company, the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Corp. of Delaware, which will buy 
the assets of Replogle Steel, giving in 
exchange all its stock. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1927, $66,300,802; same 
period 1926, $66,009,868. Leased ware- 
house in Denver for five years and will 
open a retail store and distributing 
warehouse there May 14, 1927. 


Studebaker Corp—Broke all produc- 
tion and shipping records in March with 
output of 17,238 cars, against 15,656, the 
previous record, made in March, 1923. 
“We expect this to be by far the biggest 
year we have ever had,” said President 
Erskine. 


White Motor Co.—In addition to ex- 
pansion in sales and service organiza- 
tion already announced, new and en- 
larged facilities are also planned in fol- 
lowing cities: Fresno, Cal.; Shreveport, 
La.; Amarillo, Texas; Spokane, Wash. ; 
Oakland, Cal.; Winnipeg, Man.; Toledo, 
Ohio, and San Diego, Cal. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Produced 56,- 
564 Whippets and Willys-Knights in first 
quarter of 1927, against 45,300 in cor- 
responding quarter of 1926. Production 
of 26,284 cars in March, 1927, compared 
with 18,699 in March, 1926. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1927, $53,095,090; same 
period 1926, $48,948,936. 


BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


In the past four years we have had the biggest 
bull market on record. 

Most investors make money in such a market. 
But, unfortunately, they lose all, and more, 
in the bear market that inevitably follows. 


SELL NOW? 


Is distribution of stocks insistent at the present 
time? Will it be followed by a broad bear 
market? 

The answers to these questions, together with 
specific recommendations to take advantage 
of conditions ahead, are given in our latest 
bulletin, just off the press. A few copies 
are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FMY-1 
American Institute of Finance 








141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


ISTANCE, stub- 

born obstacle im- 

posed by Nature, has given 

way gradually to human 

ingenuity, which hasman- 

aged to extend civilization 

and all its advantages to 

communities large and 
small, near and remote. 


The transmission of elec- 
tric power from efficient 
centrally located generat- 
ing stations to small and 
medium-sized communi- 
ties is the worth-while 
achievement of the sub- 
sidiary operating compa- 
nies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. To 
many communities which 
have had limited electric 
service or noneatall, these 
companies have provided 


reliable and economical 
electric power which in 
many cases has been the 
foundation of a marked 
industrial development. 


Broadening the areas 
served by their generating 
stations, these companies 
have replaced more than 
three hundred local plants 
—of limited capacity, in- 
capable of proper growth 
—with transmission line 
service of high quality. 


Better service and all that 
it implies in terms of com- 
munity welfare has re- 
sulted, and an equally im- 
portant effect has been 
the operating economy 
possible in serving a wide 
and diversified territory. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Uislities Company 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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SmitH Bonps 
to your 
Investment List 


F it has been your custom 
to confine your major pur- 
chasestorailroad, publicutility 
and industrial issues, our cur- 
rent offerings of Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds give 
you the opportunity to fur- 
ther diversify your holdings 
and, at the same time, obtain 
a higher degree of safety and a 
higher average yield. 


SmitH Bonps are protected 

by large equities, by ample 

earning power, by monthly 

sinking fund payments, and 

by other tested safeguards 

that have resulted in our rec- 
_ ord of 


NO LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
IN 54 YEARS 


The interest rate is 6!/2%, and 
in addition you receive the 
benefit of State and Federal 
tax provisions that increase 
the yield. You may invest in 
$1,000, $500 ‘and $100 de- 
nominations, and in 2 to 10- 
year maturities. 


Mail the form below for de- 
scriptive circulars, and for our 
booklets, “‘Fifty-Four Years 
of Proven Safety”’ and ““How 
to Build an Independent In- 
come.”’ 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
sT. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH 
ALBANY 
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Is This the Best Time to Build 


Your Own Home? 


An Analysis of Present Building Costs Compared With 
Previous Years and the Prospects For the Future— 
Trend of Locations Definitely to Suburbs 


By Morgan 


HE accompanying chart gives at a 
! glance comparison between the 1926 
and 1927 building years. As far as 
the heavy line has progressed, the chief 
characteristic of this year’s business is 
that it has not fluctuated quite so violently 
before settling down to work. This prob- 
ably means greater conservatism, longer 
forethought and larger caution on the part 
of the big builders, for their projects, 
after all, form the base of the reports 
upon which the country depends for its 
building statistics. Innumerable homes 
may be built in spasmodic periods, with- 
out affecting the graphs and figures, simply 
because they never appear as matters of 
record. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 








1927 


Building Cost Trends 


A PART from the general principle that 
it is always a good year to build a 
home, it may be stated that the outlook 
for lower construction costs is gradually 
becoming more favorable to the builder. 

The following building cost index figures 
for the last six years show that a general 
decline has been going on during that 
period with a tendency to continue at a 
less precipitous rate. They are quoted 
from the Dow Service Daily Building Re- 
ports : 


Decline of Index 


1921 210.3 1922 198.9 1923 173.7 
1924 169.2 1925 158.6 1926 161.3 


The slight increase in 1926 is said to 
be due to general wage increases which 
went into effect in the New York district 
during that year. The corresponding 
figures for the early part of 1927 point to 
a still lower level, this year. 

The index figures are compiled by com- 
paring labor costs and the prices of the 
principal building materials and equipments 
with those of 1913-14 as a base. That is, 
the index for 1913-14 was 100. 


No Drastic Decline Likely 


5 HE same authority quotes Bradstreet’s 
report on the basic-building-material 
price trend to show that the prices have 
declined from .2370 in February, 1920, to 
1326 in January, 1927. 3 

There is hardly any possibility that costs 


G. Farrell 


will return to the pre-war level as long as 
conditions in the building market remain 
normal. The most conservative view would 
be to assume that costs may fall off a few 
points for a year or two and that they 
will then come to a stand-still. 


Prospects For Suburban Developments 


[= this connection, it appears that in- 
vestors in suburban tracts for develop- 
ment are, if anything, more active at the 
opening of the present season, than of any 
of the past two or three years. This 
form of investment, or speculation, as the 
case may be, will continue to increase in 
volume, as the important operators turn 
from the classes of large buildings which 
_have supplied the space demand in full, 
to new fields. 

The drift of population to the suburbs 
of the principal cities seems to be steadily 
on the increase. The average growth in 
numbers, of the counties immediately ad- 
joining the boundaries of Greater New 
York, for example, has been around 21 
per cent. for the five year period, from 
1920 to 1925. 

Individual communities showed gains 
ranging from 4 to 88 per cent. in the same 
years. City gains, in percentage, were 
lower than those of the towns and vil- 
lages for two reasons. First, the influx 
of a few thousand new residents obviously 
represents a much larger proportionate 
gain to the town of 10,000 inhabitants than 
to the city of 100,000. And secondly, the 
trend is not so much toward the cities 
as to the more rural sections. The same 
condition obtains in suburban areas, gen- 
erally. 


Opportunities in Acreage 


HIS last is of importance to those 

who contemplate investing in land for 
development. For it must be purchasable 
as acreage, which is only available near 
the small communities and in the open 
country between them, at prices which 
will allow sufficient profit to the develop- 
ers. 

Such acreage is in the form of farms 
which no longer repay working or of es- 
tates which no longer afford the seclusion 
the owner wishes. While the proprietors 
of both kinds of tracts, are disposed to 
hold out for a price, they are generally 
amenable to reason, especially when the 
intending purchaser reaches for his hat. 

Conditions, then, are highly favorable to 
the promotion of developments, many of 
which are now being financed on a stock- 
sale basis. When in experienced hands, 
their chances of profitable disposition are 
good. Site-selection, topography, layout, 
improvements, lines of communication, 
and sales and publicity methods enter so 
largely into the ultimate success, that the 
previous experience and financial standing 
of the developers is the safest guide for 
those contemplating investment in their 
projects. 
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Why wait for your 

income to begin? 

Interest begins the 
day of depostt. 
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SEAMEN'S 
BAN K 
for SAVINGS 


74° Wall Street, New York 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Truth About 


Investment 
Trusts— 


GET our report on this very 
live subject —one of the 
manyvitaltopicscovered by 


BakotRee 
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Div. ‘93-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send, gratis, your Report on Investment Trusts. 
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AGENTS if you want to give your customers 
the best house dress values in the country and 
make real money, write B. & G. Mfg. Co., Dept. 























As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 





IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


. OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 

















Corporate Financing The Money Makers 
oie cbt eee Of Tomorrow 


ing additional financing. 


Out of the thousands of industries that 
will fight tooth and nail for 1927 business, 





ee there will emerge a few triumphant con- 
Dealers & Distribut _ cerns that will pile up larger profits than 
of Investment Securities ever before. 





_ ja of such ag eee ag = 
ound to advance, since the St arket 
A. D. Phelps & Co. discounts PROFITS. These are the 
> stocks that you and all other investors 
25 Broad St. New York should buy. And they are the very 
‘Tel. Hanover 0239 stocks we are constantly searching for. 


Our current Stock Market bulletins point 








out the attractive speculative possibilities 
in a number of securites that eventually 
should sell considerably higher. These 





bulletins contain information you may be 
able to turn into substantial profits. 








I$1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| FIND NEW PRODUCTS eT ak a ae tee alee 
FOR T ANUF 
or those wishing to establish INVESTMENT 
a new manufactu r 
CHARLES A. SCOTT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Established in 1900 Div. 26 Auburn, N. Y. 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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PENSIONS 


HAT isa word which has 

caused a lot of cogita- 

tion on the part of Both 
governments and private busi- 
ness. 


The immense resources of life 
insurance companies, their le- 
pally founded financial strength, 

ave been applied to the prob- 
lem of pensions. 


The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has recently 
taken an interesting step in 
this direction. In addition to 
the Retirement Features, the 
Tech plan also provides for 
Death and Disability Benefits. 
This is a special application of 
Group Insurance as written by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


The plan is adaptable to the 
needs of firms and corporations 
and requires only a modest ap- 

ropriation to set it in motion. 

he cost is well within the 
means of both employer and 
employees. 


We shall be pleased to fur- 
nish you, without obligation 
on your part, full information 
as applied to your own needs. 
Write to Inquiry Bureau, 


Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. MassacnuserTs 


197 CLARENDON St., Boston 
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eg a cane. one are 44 
most fittingly symbolized iy 
the sweetly musical tones/Of — 


Lh 
Chim 





other means can you 
rgpr church and commun- 
Wwe beneficence. Beautiful 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
262 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may 
take advantage of our 
service to inquire, without 
cost, regarding reliable 
security brokers with 
whom they can safely do 
business. 


Write E. V. D. Investors 
IL FORBES MAGAZINE 








128 Bth Ave., New York City 
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Little 
Lhaugh 
Now and 











“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Would Live Forever 


A man loaded with debts, being at the 
point of death, said to his confessor that 
the only favor which he asked of heaven 
was to preserve his life, in order that he 
might be able to pay his creditors. 

“Very well,” replied the priest, “since 
your motive for desiring life is so just, 
I desire that your prayers may be heard.” 

“Ah! My father, could they be so! for 
I am sure that if I live until I pay my 
debts I shall never die.”—$5 prize to V. H. 
Rowell, Brewer, Me. 


* * * 


Right on the Job 


Major inspecting the morale of colored 
troops for their baptismal of fire: “Sam, 
what would you do if on patrol you were 
suddenly confronted with Germans?” 

Sam: “Sir! I sure would spread de 
news.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
J. B. McKenna, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


The Test 


The big man was telling the interviewer 
how he got started in his profession. 

“When I was an infant, my good folks 
were undecided what I’d become when I 
grew up, and they struck ona plan. They 
fetched an apple, a prayer-book and a 
dollar-bill. If I played with the apple, a 
farmer I’d be—if I’d play with the prayer- 
book, I’d be a parson—if I’d play with the 
dollar-bill, I’d be a banker. They left me 
alone for a few minutes, and when they 
entered the room later I was eating the 
apple, reading the prayer-book, and I had 
put the dollar bill in my pocket—so that’s 
how they made me a politician.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to F. Cisch, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


* * * 


Should Hire Centipede 


Little Johnny, ten, on applying for a 
position as office boy was told by the 
smart manager: “No, I am afraid you are 
too small. I think the reason is because 
your legs are too short.” 

With a smile the young applicant looked 
up and replied: “Huh, what this place 
needs is brains, not legs.” 

He got the job—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to Robert Boyce, San Diego, 
Calif. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Chicago 


will soon celebrate a sesqui-centen- 
nial in the public utility investment 
field. On May 1st this company 
will issue over 42,000 checks in 
payment of the 150th consecutive 
dividend of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and its predecessors. 
May wesend you the new year book? 
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Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
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Continental Motors Corporation 
} Detroit, Michigan 


The board of directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of eighty 
cents (80c) per share per annum on 
the common stock (without nominal 
or par value), payable April 30, 1927, 
to stockholders of record on the books 
of the Corporation at the close of busi- 
ness April 15, 1927. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed. 

W. R. ANGELL, 


Vice-President. 
March 29, 1927. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 30, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) a share 
on the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able May 16th, 1927, to Common_ stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 2nd, 1927 


Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 








American Light & Traction Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE . 

The Board_of Directors of American Light 
& Traction Company, at a meeting held April 
5, 1927, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% 
Per cent. on the Preferred stock, a CASH DIVI- 

END of 2 per cent. on the Common stock, and 
an extra CASH DIVIDEND of 2 per cent. on 
the Common stock, all payable May 2, 1927, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 15, 1927. 

e Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M., April 15, 1927, and will reopen at 10 
o'clock A. M., April 29, 1927. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this ‘Company. for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1927, will be paid 
April 30, 1927, to Stockholders of record as of 


March 31, 1927. — 
~ a BARBIE, -H 4 
New York, March 21, 1927 range 
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